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Service every mile...comfort every minute 


on Canadian Pacific trains 
across CANADA... 


East or west across Canada...to and from the North Pacific Coast 
and California...on smooth-rolling Canadian Pacific trains. Re- 
laxing, easy-chair comfort...wide berths...modern roomettes... 
gracious hospitality... mouth-watering food. 


Glorious scenery through the heart of the Canadian Rockies, for- 
ests, rushing rivers! In Victoria, British Columbia, the Empress 
Hotel—set amid ever-blooming rose gardens, famous for meals, 
courtesy and service, Canadian Pacific style! 
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AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL’S 
THE BISHOP’S MANTLE 


1. Does this story help you to sympa 
thize with a clergyman’s problems? 
Which character in this book attract 


ed vou most? 


R. E. GOULD’S 
YANKEE STOREKEEPER 


Give i brief analysis of this store 
keeper's char icter 


2. Mention of his bright 


some 


ERNEST HAYCOX’S SUNDOWN JIM 
] Whi Was Rese | 


town 


How 


vation i tough 


was it cleaned up? 


ANTOINE de ST. EXUPERY’S 
NIGHT FLIGHT 
How does St make 


more fascinating and attractive? 


Which vou like most? 


Exupery flying 


passages did 


S. S. VAN DINE’S 
THE BENSON MURDER CASE 
In what respects 1s Philo Vance ar 
unusual sleuth? 
What 


dence in this story 


was the most. startling evi- 


JULIUS FAST’S 
OUT OF THIS WORLD 
Are these tales 


2 


Explain Fast’s title 
“unbelievable” 
like or dislike this sort of 
story? Explain vour answet1 


really 
Do vou 


Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


SEVEN SHORT NO'VELS FROM 
THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


1. Which one 


> 


did you like best? 
Does any one of these tales he Ip you 


to solve a proble m of vour own? 


JACKSON SCHOLZ’S BATTER UP 
What five 
Marty 
Do vou approve of his refusal to t ike 
inv help from his older brother? 


traits of char does 


Shane show? 


icter 


ALICE DYAR RUSSELL’S 
STRANGERS IN THE DESERT 
Should Ted and Cathy have searched 
for Charles? Explain 
Soshone 


How was Johnn useful? 


JOHN BUCHAN’S 
THE THREE HOSTAGES 
What does the word “hostage” 
Who were the 


mean? 


three hostages? 


GARTH GARREAU’S 
BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS 
What inside facts about baseball and 
the pl ivers does this story give? 
Were his « xperiences W ith the Giants 
useful to Garth in school work? Did 


they make him a better citizen? 


GAY HEAD’S 
HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL 
Why have Gay Head’s writings made 
such a strong appeal to students? 
What practical help does this book 


give your 





A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


The ten titles offered T-A-B CLUB 
members this month afford teachers a 
golden opportunity to encourage sum 
mer reading among their students. 

T-A-B CLUB may 
their dividends 
four purchased—from the books de- 
scribed in the student edition of this 
magazine. They may purchase books 


members select 


one free book for every 


from the list and have them count to- 
Students 
whom you haven't been able to interest 
to date may purchase from the May and 
June books and have their purchases 
count toward dividends next fall. 

A Happy Summer of good reading to 
all T-A-B CLUB organizers and T-A-B 
CLUB members 


ward more free dividends. 
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GOING ABROAD - To make sure you won't miss anything, Scho- 


lastic Teacher recommends these fine new travel 
Much that was in Baedekker guides isn’t books and guides, Buy them for yourself... . 
there any more. War and reconstruction give them as “bon voyage” presents to your 
have changed the face of the birthplace friends ... or, if you’re unable to get away this 
of Western civilization. You will need year, take an “armchair journey” with one of 
new books by postwar travelers to find these books to any part of the world. 


your way around; to know what to see, 











where to dine, to sleep, and to travel. 


1. FOOTLOOSE IN ITALY 4. INVITATION 


By Horace Sutton, Travel Editor of TO ENGLAND 
The Saturday Review of Literature By Helen Dean Fish 


The cleverest and best book on Italy | This enchantingly different book 


all of the information you need to catches the spirit of happy travel 


in England—complete with a hun Jn vilalee? 
. cng 


, h 
travel with pleasure and_ profit. For ae 
the dred secrets of how, where and 

why, and a thirtv-day itinerary just 


right for “first-time” or veteran 


pilgrims—a_ special chapter on 
meaning and significance of Holy Year. 


} 


Rinehart & Company Hlustrated, $4.00 travelers 
Ives Washburn, Inc. $2.50 


2. YOUR TRIP ABROAD 


By Richard Joseph, Travel Editor of Esquire, 
president of the Travel Writers Association By Horace Sutton, Travel Editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


5. FOOTLOOSE IN FRANCE 


Everything you need to know tor a pertect economical 
trip to any of the 27 major tourist countries of the Gay, helpful information on every 
world—filled with specific, dollars-and-cents information thing you need know about France 
on where to go, how to get there where to stay, what molt ry what to see, how to tip, how to get 
to see and do, Get it now to plan your trip Take it aS around, the best places to sleep and 
with you, to know your way around in Europe, Great . eat. 

Britain, South America, Central America, West Indies, 


Bermuda. Hawaii, Mexico Rinehart & Company Illustrated, $4.00 


Doubleday & Co 384 pages ONLY $2.95 


6. NORWEGIAN HOLIDAY 
3. BERMUDIANA A By Harlan Major 


By Ronald J. Williams For an unforgettable trip, real or imag- 
Y ; inary; 71 beautiful photographs by the 


SO, 
4 beautiful book of a beautiful ~~ author; extensive coverage of cities, cratts = 
island—over 200 sparkling photo and industries; more than 300 hotels EN 
graphs and an informative text of ; listed; what to eat; what to do; sports; / fy 
the people places, history and travel; 120 fishing rivers; beautiful col 

gaietv that is Bermuda. , ored endpapers. ) 


Rinehart & Company $5.00 _ Funk & Wagnalls $3.50 


Advertisement 





AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


We know people who travel through 
this country but never see it. To enjoy 
fully your land and its neighbors you 
must have books. First, let books guide 
you; then recall travel pleasures—the 
dramatic scenery, the great mansions, 
the restaurants, and the historic shrines. 


“He who would bring home the ; 
wealth of the Indies must carry the 11. FLORIDA on a shoestring 


wealth of the Indies with him.” Make your dream of a Florida vacation come true this 


year. New Complete Guide to Florida shows you 
HOW and WHERE to have most fun at LOWEST 

cost. 
7. THE AMERICAN GUIDE Describes wonderful places you'll miss if you go 
= “blind.” Tells where to go; 170 towns routed; where 
Edited by Henry G. Alsberg F to stay: 381 hotels and motor courts recommended 
7 - with actual rates; 250 restaurants evaluated; what to 
The only complete travel guide to the uy see: 169 top scenic attractions; golf courses, beaches 


U. S.—mile-by-mile descriptions; where z Tene 160 fishing spots; night clubs, dog tracks. How to go 


by car, train, plane, boat. 34 maps. 66 photos. Special 


to go, what to see, how to get there: 
price section 


regional, transcontinental, waterways 


tours. 1.376 pages, 46 pages of maps Complete Guide to Florida. Simon & Schuster $1.0€ 


alates $730 12. FOOTLOOSE IN CANADA 
8. ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING at ag 


By Duncan Hines Editor of The Saturday Revicu 
of Literature give you the latest 
facts on entry permits, hotels, 
restaurants, how to have fun and 


what to see. 


ADVENTURES | Good meals are indispensable to travel- 
baa ing pleasure. Let this book be your guide 
| to thousands of places where experienced 
travelers have enjoved delicious meals— 
at the right prices. This 1950 edition rec- pa Rinehart & Company _ Illustrated, $4.00 

ommends rural and urban eating places 

in the U. S., Canada, and Mexico. 
EASY WAY TO OBTAIN BOOKS 

Simply circle on this coupon the number or numbers 
of the books you want. Clip and mail. If you inclose 
9 NEW ORLEANS HOLIDAY P remittance books come to you postage paid, For C.0.D 
® delivery you pay your postman prices listed plus a 


few cents postage 


Duncan Hines $1.75 


By Eleanor Early 


ro ee © ee eee oe oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
SCHOLASTIC TRAVEL BOOKS MAIL 


7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. TODAY! 


Let Eleanor Early be vour friendly guide 
“on a memorable holiday complete with 
evervthing except a box of pralines and a 
fresh gardenia.” Phila, Inquirer 


Rinehart & Company iMustrated, $3.75 Please send me the following books (order by circling 


numbers): 


10. HASTINGS HOUSE 


| 

| 

I 

| 

I 

! 

I 

1. $4.00; 2. $2.95; 3. $5.00; 4. $2.50; 5. $4.00; 
Richly illustrated books 1 

| 

1 

| 

I 

H 

I 

I 

I 
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‘ 6. $3.50; 7. $7.50; 8. $1.75; 9. $3.75; 10. a. $5.00 
By Samuel Chamberlain : aa 


a. OPEN HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND $5.00 
b. SIX NEW ENGLAND VILLAGES $3.50 
By Joyce and Josef Muench 
c. ALONG YELLOWSTONE 

AND GRAND TETON TRAILS $2.75 
By Josef Muench 
d. ALONG YOSEMITE TRAILS $2.75 


. $3.50; ¢. $2.75; d. $2.75; 1%. $1.00; 12. $4.00 


Remittance enclosed Please print 


_) Send C.0.D. (1 will pay postman book cost plus postage 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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LOS 4 rn 
ANGELES ® Jaf NEW YORK 


HOUSTON ® NEW ORLEANS 


ae Now you can take the vacation 
casas Of a lifetime! Never before have 
air fares to South America 

been so low. 


Then, too, hotels are less crowded. Service is 
superb. Prices are low due to favorable rates of 
exchange in most South American countries. You'll 
SANTIAGO Xm yg MONTEVIDEO find friendly people, colorful cities, magnificent 

BUENOS AIRES scenery ...and climate that ranges from tropical 
sunshine to cool mountain cities. People who've 
been there say, “You haven't seen anything until 
you've seen South America.” 


MEXICO CITY, x 
° 


BALBOA 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


Call your Travel Agent or the nearest office of Pan American. 


Add thrilling days to your trip to Peru. Visit Machu Picchu, Colorful Gauchos in Argentina sip Maté, South American tea, 
“Lost City’’ of the Incas, one of the greatest sights in the world. froma gourd. Try it this summer! Take advantage of the lowest 
Teachers and students can gain credits through courses at San air fares in history, offered by the only U. S. airline system with 
Marcos or gather knowledge that will prove valuable for years. 22 years of experience in South America. 








Fly to Peru on a 15-day vacation... 
only $455" from Miami 


@ Tour includes round-trip flights by luxurious 4-engine 
planes, meals en route, hotel, local sight-seeing trips. 


@ Leave from New York, Miami, New Orleans, Houston, 
or Los Angeles; prices vary from different gateways. Stop 
over a day in Balboa. Visit Old Panama. Cross the Isthmus 
alongside the Canal. Shop for rare values in Colon. 


@ Fly on to Lima, beautiful city of roses... it averages 
70° the year ‘round. Spend two weeks in a world of old 
Spanish charm. See San Marcos, first university in the New 
World; the Cathedral, tomb of Pizarro; Cajamarquilla, 
pre-Inca city. Spend a day at the races. Dine at the Country 
Club. A dollar goes far—very far—in South America. 


@ Return home on 15th day of your 5000-mile air trip with 
memories you'll talk of for the rest of your life. 


PANAGRA and 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


eae . SST eee 


Romantic Rio de Janeiro—as you'll see it from atop Sugarloaf. 
Besides lovely beaches and scenery, Rio offers an amazing con- 
trast between a modern city and the near-by primitive jungle. 
English is spoken everywhere in South America. 


[2| Girdle South America in 30 days... 
only $895" from Miami 


@ Start with the West or the East (Coast. Tour includes 
round-trip flight by luxurious 4-engine planes, meals en 
route, hotel accommodations, local sight-seeing trips. 
@ Fly to Balboa for a day. Linger in lovely Lima for 4 days, 
or take side trips to Incaland. Travel on to scenic Santiago 
for 3 days. 

e@ After spectacular flight across the Andes to Buenos 
Aires, have 7 days of fun in the “Paris of South America.” 
e@ Fly onto Montevideo for 2 days, Sdo Paulo for 2 days. 
Arrive on the 21st day in Rio de Janeiro. 

@ Return home by way of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. If you would like a different itinerary, 
simply say the word. Tours are arranged to fit your time, 
taste, and purse. 


PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


*Subject to government approval 


aueee 


“ww ae 

$ , FREE! Send for book about 
the different, exciting, ut- 
terly unforgettable cities 
of South America. It is 
printed in 4 colors and 
contains 24 pages packed 
with pictures and useful 
information. Ask for FREE 
illustrated folders too. 


Pan American World Airways System, Dept. RS 
P. O. Box 1320, New York 17, N. Y 


C2 Please send free 24-page book 
0) Please send free folders on tours 











Where This Summer? 


New Travel Services Offered by all Transport Agencies 


THAT'S new on wheels? 

We canvassed leading railroad, 
air, bus, and steamship lines to bring 
to vou the latest developments in the 
1950 travel field. Ready to roll for vour 
Vista-Dome 


coac h sery 


vacation this vear are new 


trains, Scenicruiser buses, 


ce airplanes, refurbished liners, and 
drive-yourself cars. 

New equipment is on The 
Wabash Railroad just inaugurated its 
dome streamliner. You feel as if 


relax in a 


order 


new 
voure “flying low” as vou 
comfortable armchair and see the won 
ders of America’s scenery surround 
you through windows of the “bubble” 
root 

The C & O, as many of the other 
lines, offers special 1950 tour programs 
which will combine rail, bus, and 


steamer travel, allowing for individual 


planning leeway. Pennsylvania Railroad 
scheduled a $300,000,000 improvement 
program 

See for vourself the 
deluxe Hiawatha 
kee Road). The new 16mm soun 
Hiawathas Are Rolling 
isking trom the ¢ hic ago Mil 
and St. Paul Railroad. Western 
idd beauty to this “streamliner” 


story behind the 
Milwau- 


l-color 


trains (The 
film is yours 
for the 
WW iukee 
scenes 


film 


In the Air 


Air-coach service opens up new pos- 
abun- 
are the 


sibilities, with “packages” in 


dance. Low-cost coach services 


regular runs minus frills. Flights are 
set at certain hours, with no meals. 
‘Prices are as much as 40 per cent 
below last vear new attractions 
have been added,” writes Nationa] Air- 
lines, emphasizing their seven-day Mi- 
ami Beach $125 tour. Added feature is 
their “Vacation now-pay later” plan 
with banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Baltimore. Loans for 
part or the entire cost of the tour are 
repavable over a year's period at low 


and 


interest. 

Another National 
rental program for your Florida vaca- 
drive up to 250 miles 
$29 


service 18 a Car 


tion. You can 
during a week’s stay for only 
The family-fare plan is among Con- 
tinental Air Lines features. One parent 
mav travel full while all other 
members of the familv, including wife 
or husband and children of all 
travel half-fare on Monday 
and Wednesday of anv week 
nental also offers a five per cent dis 
count on all round trips and special 


tare 


ages, 
I uesday, 
Conti 


charter rates 
The Inter-American 
July 24 


Hay ana 


Seminar” will 


run this vear August 5) at 
the University of in coopera- 
Southern Air 


oO g 
morning 


tion with Chicago and 
Lines. Travelers may combine 


courses in English on Cuban history, 
fine arts, etc., with summer school so- 
cial life. Admission to most of the pri- 
vacht country clubs is  in- 
cluded. Round trip from Detroit lists 


at $210.10. 


vate and 


Service Up—Prices Down 


transcontinental — air-coach 


10 hours and 5 minutes 


Fastest 
flight record 
belongs to American Airlines’ 70-pas- 
senger DC-6 planes. Begun last month, 
this service clips four hours from pre 
vious travel time. Ships are modern, 
roomy, comfortable, with large sight 
seeing windows. One stop-over is made 
at Chicago. Fare is $110 coast-to-coast. 

Effective May 1 Pan American Clip- 
trips to Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean will re 
duce 60-day ticket fares 25 per cent. 
(See pages 4-T, 5-T.) 

Delta Air Lines serves the Miami 
ind Smoky Mountain areas, with Mi 
ami tours available through November 
30, Included are air transportation, ho- 
tel room, breakfasts, recreational facil 
ities, and Extend 
plans to take in Havana, Nassau, or 
Jamaica on this trip. 

You can leave from any Delta sta- 
tion for a cool mountain resort in the 
Smokies any time from May 15 through 
October 15. Your one bill covers trans- 
portation, hotel bills, all 


per round 


sightseeing. your 


meals, anc 
sports. 

Hawaiian air cruises, 10 to 20 days, 
are alluring. United Airlines will plan 
youl along with 
“packages” to Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
or the Rocky Mountains, if vou preter 


program, western 


On the Land 


Relax this summer in a new, double- 
decked, glass-topped bus. As in the 
Vista through 


glass “ceilings” vou see 


Domes, windows and 
surrounding 
scenes and ahead. The 


hound Bus added 


service to furnish light refreshments for 


what's Grey 


Line has steward 
vour convenience 

To spice a short vacation trv one of 
Tanner Grav Lines’ tours (from a few 
hours to a week in lengt’)) 


as Hollywood studios, fruit farms, nat 


to such spots 


ural wonders. 

Another feature of Tanner service is 
a U-Drive | 
including gasoline, insurance, etc., as 


rogram with rates on cars, 


low as eight cents a mile. 


On the Sea 


Iwo additions to Cunard White 
Star's Liverpool-New York run are the 
Georgie Stratheden, 
from the British government 
around Africa cruise, a 
“bankroll 
vou've been Saving tor 

Nearer to home are the bi-weekly 
sailings of the Alaska Steamship Co.n 
pany from Seattle to Seward and other 
ports in Alaska—first time since pre-war 
days for such a schedule. Tour oppor- 
tunities here, too, with a stop-over at 
Fairbanks, Mt. McKinley Park, and 
Anchorage. , -M. M. 


chartered 


lso new 


and 


is their 91-day 


good bet for the vacation” 
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. “float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 


| wit : 
a we, ‘= ed ie ne ing it from rock or other foreign matter. The 
> . 


man above is supervising the agitator mech- 


By agitating water, coal preparation plants 


anism of a coal “laundry. 


* 
“Gentlv” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage or “dear idation is coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold. Here coal is lowered by conveyor into 


railroad cars 


A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods 
To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 


it, too, is “lifted” off to get at th ul. The mobile drilling rig * ~ 
1 og i e coal 1 1obile ¢ ig rig Sars: ee > 
Re a a | 
Tee 


shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation 


After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 


lakes and recreational grounds. or reforested with timber, or planted 


for grazing lands by coal operators. 


It’s worth-while fun finding out about coal’s 


secrets. To help your children learn about this 
Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 


vital fuel, we've developed a sparkling quiz book- 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of 


Oxtp Kinc Coat Catis A New Tune! 
Ne (PLEASE PRINT 
BITUMINOUS a COAL Nam 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE — ; 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal ASSOCIATION Cit) Zone 
WASHINGTON 5, D. ¢. Name of 


school 


WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE 





free 


One of the theatres on the 
real Kiss Me Kate circuit 


Kiss Me Kate 


IN ITALY 


By Morris Rosenblum, teacher, Samuel J. Tilden H. S., Brooklyn 


“We open in Venice 
We next 
Then on to Cremona 
Lotsa laughs in Cremona 
Our next jump is Parma 


play Verona 


That dopey mopey menace 
Then Mantua, then Padua 
Then we open again 
Where? In Venice!”® 


T THE time I was planning to go to 
I heard Kiss Me, Kate. The 
Italian cities—Venice, 
Verona, Mantua, and 
Padua—became an irresistible lure, so I 
decided that I simply had to follow the 
wandering players on the Shakespeare- 
Cole Porter circuit 

I started as they did in Venice. I don’t 
know what means of transportation the 
players used in the period of the play 


Europe, 
lovely names of 


Cremona, Parma, 


horses, Carriages, 
If you're 


whether shanks’ mare, 
but I arrived by car. 
wondering what one does with a car in 
Venice, the “park it.” You ar 
a long causeway, leave the car 
in a tremendous garage, and after that 
motor launch, 


or carts, 


answer is 
rive by 
youre on your gondola, 
or feet. 

Going by car is the most comfortable 
and pleasant way of traveling in Italy 
today. One can team up with others and 
split the expenses of about $15 a day 
for hiring Otherwise the 
luxurious buses of the Italian Tourist Co. 
(C. I. T.) are 


a small car 
an excellent substitute. 


*Copyright 1949 by Cole Porter. Used by 


permission of T. B. Harms Company. 


If Kiss Me, Kate’s troupers actually 
opened in Venice they would have the 
Fenice or 
trav- 


present-day choice of La 
Malibran Theatres. However, any 
eler seeing St. Mark’s Square would 
rightly feel that in a this 
amazing piazza troupers must have per- 
formed centuries ago. Since Kiss Me, 
Kate is a mixture of the modern and the 
where per 


corner of 


old, I always looked to see 
formances could be given then and now. 

The next stop, Verona, only 80 miles 
away via Padua and Vicenza 
only place on the circuit where Shake- 
speare offered competition. The Vero 
nese were brushing up on their Shake- 


was the 


speare, for brisk sales of “Giulio Cesare” 
by Gugliemo Shakespeare were re 
ported. When I asked a bookseller the 
reason for the popularity of this play, 
There will be next week 
Roman theatre 


he answered, “ 
a representation in the 


of Augustus.’ 


I took a carriage ride to this impres- 
Adige. 
stage 


sive structure on the banks of the 


Workmen were setting the and 


Our May Award to 
Morris Rosenblum 
whose inquiring mind 
led him into unique 
bypaths of travel. 


cleaning the ancient seats. No stage set, 


however, could equal the backdrop of 


the cypress trees on the hills, or the 
setting of the medieval spires, domes, 
towers, and palaces. At night under the 
starry sky the larger Roman amphi- 
theatre in the very heart of the city 
offered Rigoletto, Lohengrin, and La 
Fanciulla del West (The Girl of the 
Golden West). 

Cremona has an old theatre, the Pon 
chiello, built in 1808, but the fame of 
the town rests on the fact that the violin 
maker Stradivarius lived there. Parma, 
about like Cremona and 
all the circuit, 
notable monuments, 


45 miles away, 


other cities on the con- 
tains Renaissance 


and art collections. 


Plays in the Piazza 
theatre 


seasonable 


I couldn't find a “legitimate” 
in Mantua, but 
weather plays could be 
picturesque Piazza dell 
ket square. Almost 
circuit has one of 


during 
staged in the 
Erbe, the 
every 


mar 
city on the 
they 
historical continuation of Roman 
forums. In these market 
the courtyards of the palaces which sur- 
them, 
medieval and 
again. I saw such places put to 


these squares; 
are the 
places, or in 
round 


plays were presented in 


Renaissance times, and 
can be 
theatrical use. An American movie com 
pany was filming a picture with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., in the Piazza dell’ Erbe 
t Verona, and an Italian company was 
using the courtyard of the palace sup- 
posed to contain the tomb of Juliet. 
Padua is rich in treasures starred by 
guide books. On this pilgrimage, how- 
ever, I paid special honor to Padua be- 
it was the scene of The Taming 
of the Shrew and therefore part of Kiss 
Me, Kate. A modern company would 
have to renovate the Teatro Garibaldi, 
of hay 


cause 


now used for storage and feed. 


For considerations of rhyme and 
rhythm Cole Porter omitted Vicenza, 
Brescia, and Piacenza. This is a pity. 
They are interesting towns and you go 
through them to reach the other places. 
Vicenza is proud of its old Olimpico 
theatre, a showpiece in existence in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime! Built in 1583, 
the Olimpico was the last work of the 
celebrated architect Palladio. It is en- 
tirely of wood and has a permanent set- 
ting that gives a perfect illusion of per- 
spective. 

Perhaps during this second year of 
the run of Kiss Me, Kate, if encore 
are needed, Cole Porter can find 
more rhymes. Piacenza can go with 
Vicenza and “plesha” with Brescia. For 
me it was surely a “plesha” to make this 
circuit with the Kiss Me, Kate players 
in space and time. 


verses 





Ten Outstanding 
School Films of 1949 


perenne progress in school use of 
audio-visual aids depends to con- 
The 16mm 


film that evokes admiration and carries 


siderable extent on quality 


a message is most likely to be used ex 


tensively 
So Scholastic Teacher has 
} 


through a project with the cooperation 


carried 


of audio-visual educators to spotlight 
quality. We asked a panel of leaders in 
this field to 
16mm 
1949 


select ten outstanding 


In ormational films released In 


Here 


is their choice 


Human Bopy 
INDIA 
WapsworTH LONGFELLOW 


ALCOHOL 
FARMERS OF 


AND THE 


HENRY 
THe Loon’s NECKLAC 
Over-DEPENDENCY 
Picture in Your MInbD 
PRINCETON 
Propuctivity: Key TO PLENTY 
SAMPAN FAMILY 
Wuo Witt. Teach Your Crip? 
How these “10 outstanding 
films of 1949” selected? Consulting with 
leaders in the field, we 
the best 


ultimately be 


vere 


agreed not to 
try to select In education a 
film 
terms of 
So we 


would give leeway 


can best only in 
need to be served 
that 


for selection among 


a spe ( ific 


chose ten as a number 
the various types of educational films 
Next we 


from among those who see 


igreed to create a panel 


nearly all 


the new releases promptly. On the 
panel are the directors of large state 
university, and city audio-visual direc- 
tors. We also sought broad geographi- 
cal representation. 

Then we asked our panel members 
to nominate what they 
be the outstanding 16mm releases in 
1949. They nominated 49 films. We 


returned this list to a slightly augmented 


considered to 


group with the request that each per- 
son vote for “up to ten” films. 

All except two of the films received 
However, the balloting re 
vealed wide agreement. 

Scholastic Teacher 
gratulations and a Certificate of Merit 
to the producers of these splendid addi 
tions to the growing library of films for 
schools. If 
these fine productions, you will cer- 
want to arrange to have them 


some votes 


extends its con- 


you have missed some of 
tainly 
shown 

The presentation ceremony took place 
on April 27 in the screening room of 
the Cultural Division of the French 
Embassy in New York City 
in the film and education fields attend- 
ed. William D.  Boutwell, — editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, presented the Cer 
tificates of Merit. 


Leaders 


Subjects and Those Who Make Them 


The outstanding ten reveal the varied 


modern uses of films in education 


4 


1. Alcohol and the Human Body— 
shows scientific evidence of effects on 
the brain and body. Produced and dis 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. Research, Anton J. Carlson 
Univ. of Chicago; editor, Robert Lav 
art director, William Peltz. 
Farmers of India—life in an over 


tributed by 


ernwavy; 

2 
underdeveloped area, the 
Middle Ganges Valley, with its atten- 
dant poverty, 
Produced by L 


distributed by 


crowded, 


famine, and disease 
mis de Rochemont As 
United World 
Clyde Kohn, North 
western India advisor, P. D. 
Saggi; directed and photographed by 
Victor Jurgens 

3. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—a 
biography with 
ind incidents 


sociates; 
Films. Research, 


Univ.; 


selections from his 
which inspired 
works. Produced by 
Corp.; distributed by 
Britannica Films. Re 
Prof. Howard M 
Jones, Harvard Univ.; producer, Wal 
for EBF, Mel 


poems 
several of his 
Film 


Encyclopaedia 


Emerson 
search collaborator 
ter Colmes; supervisor 
vin Brodshaug. 

4. The Loon’s Necklace—an Indian 
legend about the origin of the loon’s 
neckband, made in color with authen- 
tic Indian masks. Produced by Crawley 
Films Ltd., Ottawa; distributed in U.S 
Britannica Films 
photographer, F. R 
Crawley; research advisor, Douglas 
Leechman, National Museum, Ottawa 

5. Over - Dependency — finding and 
overcoming emotional causes of illness 
too-dependent child 
hood. Produced and _ distributed by 
National Film Board of Canada. Pro 
ducer, Robert Anderson; sponsors, Men 
tal Health Div., Dept. of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa; advisors, 

Concluded on page 38-T) 


by Encyclopaedia 


Producer and 


arising from a 








See Industries in Action 


nsco 


7 Sith 


Un; 
STATES i 
R 


] 
noo” 
mort a” 
ar 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 


4 


AGER to be your host this summer 

4 are more than 750 industries in all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Through Scholastic Teacher they ex- 
cordial invitation to teachers, 
and librarians to 


tend a 
school administrators 
see industry in action. 

Wherever you plan t 


summer you will be able to drive up 


travel this 


to the gate of important factories and 
Sav 

“I'm here to accept the invitation to 
visit your factory. Here is my identifica- 
tion card.” 

Following we list representative host 
other states and Canada 

Te ac he r 
This is NOT 
liyct 


maustries re- 


industries. For 
see April 5 Scholastic 
Note to readers 
list. So 
sponded to this opportunity extended 
through the National Association of 
Manufacturers and industrial 


councils that we 


] 
complete many 


state 
cannot print ill names 
in the You the 
complete list of more than 750 by writ- 


{ the free VISITS TO INDUS 


ing [for 


magazine may have 





Jtation extended by thos 
ZU 
Cun 2. Waal \ 
A “ \escdur, 
1950 Pathos 


i . 


Some Industries That Invite You 


Key 


lay 
day, 
vail- 


W—Wedne 


Plant 
VH 


! 12800 Oakland, 

Bay 10-12, 2-4. PF 
Gate, Detro (K 
30. PF: li ted 

7900 Jos. Campau, Detroit 


VH: 9:30-1:30. PF 


Bron- 


*Dodge Main 
(L. Austin) 


VISITS to »INDUSTAY 


industries listed in 


TEACHER MAGAZINE (April 1950) to 
’ > > 


Scholastic Teacher 


es 
’ 


750 PLANTS 
WELCOME EDUCATORS 
THIS SUMMER 





Colorado Gate 
Zz, W, om 

Sale 

9:30-1 

Gate, Det 


W. TI 


6600 E. Jeffe 
9-4, M-F, PF 

3000 Dear- 

M-F 


i. Manufacture 
etc. VH: 10-2, PF 
Detroit 
hs Adding Machine Co., 6071 
Detroit 
Parke, Davis & Co., Ft. o »s. Car 
Detroit 


Sec- 


pau 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota & 
tional Falls 


, Interna- 
nsulation board 
#*Munsingwear, Inc., 718 Glenwood Ave., 
Minneapolis. Underwear, sportswear, etc 
#*Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 711 Pillsbury Bldg 
Minneapolis 2. (J. C. Cumming) Family 


Ontario Paper Co 
Paper and 


(Continued on page 38-T) 


TRY guide and free identification card. 
Send a postcard request or use form on 
page 46-T. 

Wherever You May Go 
through New 
for example 
made in Connecticut 


Suppose travel 
England. You 
svnthetic rubber 
U.S. Rubber); cotton machinery-mak 
ing in Rhode Island (H. and B. Ameri 
Machine Co.); 
Sugar Refining Co.); and 
Naumkeag Steam Cot 
Pequot )—all in Massachusetts 
Shipbuilding 
(Rock 


Vermont; printing (Rum 


you 


can see, 


can sugar refining 
(American 
sheet-making 
ton Co 
Shipbuilding 

Maine 
of Ages) in 
ford Press) 


New 


States 


(Camden 
Co in granite-cutting 
in New Hampshire. 
York and the Middle 


invite educator 


Atlantic 
travelers to see 
the manufacture of such products as 
Ansco and Eastman Kodak) 
macl (1.B.M. Mon 

and oil voting 
Automatic Voting Machine 
DeLaval), paints (Glid 
(Fairchild 


cameras 


business nes and 


roe gasoline Esso), 
machines 
Co 
den ind 

Bendix). 
Deeper in the nation you can witness 
workers making steel (Wierton Steel 

Co., U.S. Steel, and Inland Steel Co 
glass Blenko and 
American 
Co 


turbines 


airplanes and 


others); china 
Harker Pot 


Carnation 


Limoges and 
; evaporated milk 
t Milk 
G. Conn); 
Peet 
automobiles 
Motors pharmaceuticals 
ind Parke, Davis Co.); beer (Anheuset 
Busch); and flour (Pillsbury Mills). 
Driving south you can see the mak 
ing of light bulbs (Westinghouse in 
Arkansas Proctor and 
Gamble ); shipbuilding (Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co.); bow] 
( Brunswick-Balke 


chairs 


musical instruments 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Dow and Monsanto 

Ford, General 
(Eli Lilly 


so ip 
( he micals 


Chrysler 


shortening 


Ing allevs school 
desks 
Co airline 
Airlines 


manufacture 


and Griggs Equipment 


maintenance (American 
TWA); airplane 
Vought); 
paper (International Paper Co.). 
The West than 
There you 
(Anaconda) ; 


Eastern 
(Chance and 


has more 


parks. 


can see copper smelting 


Swiss cheese and _ steel 
making in Utah; lumber mills in Ore 
gon, Washington, and California; and 
oil in Wyoming (Sinclair and Conti- 
nental). 

Don't overlook Canada with its great 
producers ‘of paper (Manitoba Paper 
Co. and Mersen Paper Co.); packers 
(Swift and Canada Packers Ltd.) ; fish, 
shipbuilding and many other 


prises. 


enter- 





et Seti a 5. 


Te en ty | 


TOTEM POLES in Stanley Park (above) 


a “must-see” for visitors to Vancouver, 


the gateway to fabulous Alaska 2nd th 


Yukon. See this a 
sights ona Car 1 
Triangle Rout 


aa. 
. 4 : 
~ BR es ” 
t : s a (One of Canada's ! 
4 ¥ 


‘““A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU IN 


an ome ‘ citin 
.aiw 
‘oiumbia, 


1i0nS.) 


CANADA'S CITIES” 


* EASTERN CITIES AND LAURENTIANS — 
ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS 


Mt. Royal Lookout, Montreal — a 
“high-spot” on your vacation to Can 
ada’s Eastern cities. Your nearest 
Canadian National office will help 
you plan a low-cost itinerary to in- 
clude Ottawa, “Canada’s Capital" — 


Toronto, the “Queen City”—Niagara 
Falls and historic Quebec, with side 
trips up to the Laurentians and the 
Saguenay. Remember—your U.S. va- 
cation dollar goes further in Canada. 
(U.S. Citizens need no passport.) 


NATIONAL 


CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vaca- 
tions: 1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise 
3. British Columbia (“Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé 
& Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 
of the woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by 
the sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let Cana- 
dian National help plan your trip 


; a 
ik | dee 
oe 


CANADIAN 


Canadian National offices 
jn Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 


the railway to Canadas 


e Kansas City, Los Angeles, Min- 
10 top vacations 


neapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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Tour Prospects 
Beckon Teachers 


“Education Package,’ Lower 
Rates—Major 1950 Trends 
1950 promises to be a rec rd 


educational travel year 


school registration 


100 


Summer 


lre idy up per cent ove! 


1940, is expected to rise again 
More 
a. oe 


institutions abroad invite 
educators 
Teachers are among the auto 
mobile 


increased more than 2,500 
1948 


drivers whose numbers 
Lave 
000 since 

Lowest fares to Europe since 
the war mark student trips an 
National Stu 
lent Assn smart young 
ple se on British 
Dutch ships at $290 round 
p. No on 
smart for teacher travelers 
Youth 


ed its 


nounced by the 


These 


] 


urea space 


| 
ind 


has yet been equal- 


Argosy 
10,000 teacher-student 
ord of last 

| 


sing non-scheduled airlines 


expects to ex- 
} 


wer re vear 
Airborne Education 
Major 


borne “education package 


travel trend is the 


As we go to press Pan Ameri- 
in Airways announces a pack 
ide plan ombining summer 
hool and travel to South Amer 

A single fee pays for air pas- 
famous 
at Lima 
lr, 7-T This 
institution outstanding 
school for | S. teach- 
Marcos, My Fa- 
Summer School,” Scholas 
March 1 
her air lines offering study 
packages rWA 
of Chi 
Airlines 


ind 


ind 
San Marcos University 


expenses at 
Peru Se pp 6 
has in 
summer 


see san 
I 
cher 


include 
ersits Geneva ) 
( ) ind Southern 
University of Havana 

United Airlines 
Hawaii 
( irl 

1. now in Europe 

bre iks louds 


year 


University of 


( | iss- 
pre b ibs 


Horn’s “Flying 
tor similar ven 
Kenneth Bart 

University, leads 


group studying radio abroad 


Ss next 


Syracuse 


Coming Events 

Fifth Natl. Conf. on Citizen 
ship W ishington D. ¢ May 
22-24 

SSth Annual Meeting of NEA 
St. I Mo. July 

Ford Motor Company Indus- 
trial Arts Awards. Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago 
Aug. 7-Oct. 14 


» = 
ous z-i 


Oak Ridge Explains Atomic Energy Story to Visitors 


Visitors can learn much about 
the 
open to the public at fa- 
Oak Ridge Knox- 
Tenn. Numerous demon- 


the 


itomic energy at large eXx- 
hibit 
mous 


ville 


strations 


near 


show nature rt 


On the Travel Front 


Visit Argentina is newest 
pamphlet in the “Visit the Amer 
Pan American 
Washington, D. (¢ 15 
ents per copy. Others are: Bra- 
zil, Colombia, El Salvador, Hon 
Nicaragua, and Vene- 
zuela. On the press: Visit Haiti 
University of Neuchatel, Swit- 
zerland, will expand its “Ameri 
Section,” offering 
school instruction, including side 


from 


cas series 


Union, 


duras 


can summer 
trips into Italy and France 


Paris: Tourists entering 
may now bring unlimit- 


The Vv may 


France 
ed amounts of francs 
take out 25,000 francs 


Dayton Teachers on B-I-E 
More 


teachers saw this issue 
lastic Magazines coming off Mc 
Call Corporation presses. They 
34 Dayton indus- 
tries on Business-Industry-Edu- 
cation Day, April 26 

Dayton’s Board of Education 
dismissed school so that teach- 
better ac 
quainted with the plants where 
the parents of their pupils work 
George E Sheer, McCall 


eral served as chair 


300 Dayton (Ohio 
of Scho- 


than 


were guests of 


ers could become 


gen- 
manager, 
the program arranged 
by the Dayton 
Commerce. Hosts for the day in 
cluded National Cash Registet 
Frigidaire, Delco, Monsanto 
Chemicals, Shell Oil, and other 
well known industries, as well as 


man of 
Chamber _ of 


banks and newspapers 
Dayton is one of more than 
150 cities holding B-I-E Days 


atomic energy and its many 


sx ale 


separation of 


uses models show plants 
for 235 
ind production of nuclear en- 


he 


t 
isotopes 


uranium 


energy exhibit also shows 


uses of 





CHARMING COURSE 


Phil ice Iphi is Board ot 
Education announces an 
in-service short course in 
charm 

‘Would vou 
know 


do’s becoming to different 


like to 

some of the hair 

types? 
“Does vour have 


that quality which makes 


VOIce 


pupils want to listen?” 


The course runs six 
Che Board prom- 


ises special credits. Men 


1 
WeCKS 


teachers not invited 











Day See Scholastic on Press 


Host firms provide transporta- 
tion, plant tours, lunch, and ba- 
sic information. Dayton’s plan 
com ludes 
“The 
day when business men can visit 
] learn about 


schools 
the teachers’ problems.” 


logical follow-up is a 


and more 


New Attractions 
For Vacationists 


Greyhound Offers 200 Tours; 
Music at Aspen, Colorado 


Numerous special features will 
attract travelers in United States 
and its nearby neighbors 

Music's in the air at Aspen 
Colorado this Phe 
beautiful tent- imphithe itre de 


summer 


signed for last summer's Goethe 
Festival will house such notable 
guests as Helen Traubel, Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Herta Glaz, Mack 
Harrell Denver Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A Wagner cy- 
le opens the season June 26 
with full programs until Labor 
Day arranged by the Aspen In 
stitute Aspen’s School of 
Music 

It's Massachusetts’ second an 
nual Garden Week—May 21 to 
27. More than 50 beautiful 
homes and gardens throughout 
the state to the 
public. Houses on view range 
from the Revolutionary War pe 
riod to the 
Brewster 


and the 


and 


will be open 


ultra-modern, as the 
Brookline 
Bus tours arranged. For program 
and details write Garden Week, 
Massachusetts Horticultural So 
300 Massachusetts Ave., 


estate in 


ciety, 
Boston 
Greyhound Bus new 
series of 200 tours reach most 
of North Many 
and two-week trips. Reser 
vations rate; 


meals, Details at any Greyhound 


Lines 
America are 
ome 
included in not 
station 

Haiti’s bicentennial exposition 
continues through June. 


Journalism Workshop 


For the first 
years Teachers College, Colum- 


time in many 
bia University, will offer summer 
school instruction for advisors to 
school newspapers. The Work- 
shop in School Journalism and 
Related Arts 
will be conducted with coopera- 
tion of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Assn. Course members will 
write and issue three 
pers. Director of the four-credit 
Workshop is William D. Bout- 
well, editor, Scholastic Teacher 


Communication 


newspa- 


STUDEBAKER NAMED 

John W. Studebaker, Scholas- 
tic editorial board chairman, has 
chairman of the 
for Traffic 


be en named 
National Committee 
Safety 
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Goewelf.a SEE-LEVEL VACATION 


---in air-cooled comfort and all-weather safety... 
at New York Central’s money-saving round-trip fares! 


See exciting New York! Broadway shows 
and Sth Avenue shops. Skyscrapers and 
museums. On the way, see the Hudson 


from a New York Central window 


See the Adirondacks! World-famous re- 
sorts. Trout streams, rugged peaks, lovely 
lakes. New York Central takes you through 
miles ot this mountain W il lerness 





See Niagara Falls and Canada! Niagara's 
majesty. Old-World Quebec. And on 
your way see the Great Lakes or Mohawk 
‘alley from your New York Central train 


i 





See Western Wonderlands! Deserts, dud 
ranches, the Rockies, California, the 
Northwest. Go Central to the western 
gateways, and see the Water Level Route! 


7 NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


YORK CENTRAL “iS 


5 | The Scenic Water Level Route 





] 


See historic New England! Bunker Hill 
and Plymouth Rock. Beaches and moun- 
tains. On your way, see the Berkshires 
from your cool Diesel: 


FREE wiustrateo 
VACATION GUIDE 
wit tun up o hes 
nds. Tips on 

baxvaee checkine, 


a 


Aner enenaunsinananennnantl 











WHERE IN THE 
WORLD 
ARE YOU GOING? 


It doesn’t matter, if you carry 
National City Bank Travelers 
Checks in your purse. They are 
accepted like cash everywhere— 
by hotels, shops, restaurants— 
for rail, air and ship trans- 
portation. Unlike cash, they are 
absolutely safe, for if lost or 
stolen, they are promptly 
refunded. 

In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Cost 75¢ for each 
$100. Buy them at your bank! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Hivsl in World Wide Banking 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in 
every Commercially Important City in the World 


Membe feral Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Travel TIPS 


ERE is a handy up-to-date rate-of- 
exchange table. Minor 
equivalent to our cents, except for Eng 
land, Ireland, and Israel. Thus the ex- 
change rate tor Argentina reads: 8.97. 
Sometimes there is a slight advantage in 


coins are 


buying foreign money before you leave 
U. S. The amount of such money you 
may take into foreign countries is usu- 
ally limited. 


Latin America 
and Canada $1 equals: 

97 centavos 
18 centavos 


44 pesos + 44 centavos 


Argentine 8 pesos 
Brazil 
Chile 


Colombia 1 pesos + 93 


18 cruzeiros + 


centavos 
Costa Rica colon + 18 centimos 
Cuba 


Guatemala 


peso 


que tzal 


balboa 
Venezuela bolivars + 
Canada 90 certs 


Panama 


l 
1 
l 
Mexico 8 pesos + 62 centavos 
l 
> 
> 


»D 
2 centimos 


Europe 
Austria 25 schillings + 87 groschen 
Belgium 50 francs 

Denmark 6 kroner + 87 ore 

3.50 trancs 
Germany 4 marks 
Italy 325 lire 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


France 
20 ptennig 


3 guilder 75 cents 
7 kroner 14 ore 

5 kroner + 18 ore 

4 francs + 29 centimes 


For Pound Countries 
Rep. of 
Ireland $1.00 7 shilling + 2 pence 
2.80 l pound 
$1.00 375 pruta 
2.80 ] pound 
10 pruta 
100 grush 
$1.00 7 shilling 
2.80 1 pound 


20 shillings 
Israel 
1.000 pruta 
1 grush 

1 pound 
England 9 pence 
20 shillings 
You exchange your money, but what 


will it buy? 


In Paris room and meals average be- 
tween $7 and $15 per day; in the prov- 
inces $5 to $8. 

In South America rates for first class 
hotels average $6 per day with meals. 

U. S. tourists in European capitals 
should figure on about $16 per day, in- 
cluding $5.23 for sightseeing; $1.62 for 
incidentals, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. Comparable expenses on a 
trip to New York City would come to 
$15.14. 


Cruises 


Grenada, island of the spices; Barba- 
dos, “Little England”; 
vored Martinique are among the stops 
19-day West Indies 
summer cruises planned by the Furness 
West Indies Line 


Saguenay River cruises are among the 


and French fla- 
on the seven new 
295 

$325 up. 


most popular with sea-farers. June 3rd 


opens this vear’s season for Canada 
Steamship Lines itinerary from modern 
Montreal to Tadoussac, oldest  settle- 
ment in Canada, and back down Ha! 
Ha! Bav. 
sense of humor, they tell us, after he 
had sailed the whole length of the bay, 
believing it was the main channel.) 
“Northland Cruises” to Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland leave New York for 


11-day trips starting June 3rd. 


Some early explorer kept his 


Take to the Woods 


West Virginia’s state park cabins, 
available from now until October 31, 
rent at $34.50 per week for two persons 
to $72.50 per week for six persons. State 
forest cabins lower at $25.50 for two 
persons to $58.50 for eight persons per 
lights 
ranges, running water and 
Write Conservation Div., Dis 
Va.) 


week. Most cabins have electric 
electric 
showers. 


of State Parks, Charleston, 5, W. 


Reading Matter 


All About Austria (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, $2.50), travel guide with fore- 
word by Gen. Mark Clark, is the first of 





If you go to New England this sum- 
mer vou ought to see Old Sturbridge 
village in Massachusetts. This recreated 
New England town captures the easy- 


It holds 


agog with its exhibits of 


going charm of Williamsburg 
the collector 
early 
Sandwich 
working expertly 


American products from lamps to 
glass And its craftsmen, 
produce furniture, 
ind cloth. It will fas- 
cinate both young and old 

You turn off the 
Boston and Providence and there around 


23 ancient buildings 


ceramics, printing 
main highways to 


a “common” stand 
Well intormed hostesses make you most 
welcome. And an_ excellent dinner 
awaits you in the nearby historic Publie 


House, now one of the Treadway Inns. 








ST 


this publisher’s series “The New Europe 
Guides.” 

Neat “bon voyage” gift is a packet of 
Harian’s Guide pamphlets. Included 
are: Travel Routes Around the World 
1950, Harian’s European Travel Guide, 
Your Ship, and others. 25 cents up. 
Harian Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y 


Horse and Buggy Hazards 

W as the horse and buggy age so sate? 
In its 1909 hevday 30 persons met death 
from runaways and assorted accidents 
for every 100,000,000 miles traveled by 
dapple grays. Sigmund Janas, president 
Colonial Airlines, contrasts this appalling 
figure with the low (1.0) rate of sched 
uled U. S. airlines 


For History Hounds 

You can take history in deep draughts 
this summer at seminars on American 
Culture sponsored by the New York 
State Historical Assn. at Cooperstown 
N. Y. Noted authors will discuss his 


torical writing 


A Final Note 

Round-up of this vear’s Scholastic 
Teacher travel notes: Summer schools 
ind study tours, worldwide—March 1 
issue, p. 6-T. Visit Industries plan 
April 5, p. 45-T, May 3, p. 17-T. Work 
shops and conterences April +4 p 45 7 
May 3, p. 17-T. Tips in all issues. 

As staff members take off on summer 
jaunts in all directions one sighs wist 
fully 

The fabric of my faithful love 
Will never dim or ravel 
While I stay here 

But, Oh, my dear 

If I should ever travel! 





WORKSHOPS 


Following up our April 5 listing (p. 
$5-T) here are more workshops, clinics 


and conferences scheduled this summer 


Audio Visual 

Denver Univ nver lo. Radio and 
television; July 2 g. 23 

Kansas State Colles Manhattan, July 17- 
Aug. 5 

Indiana Univ., Bloomin Ind. Low-pow- 
er FM radio conference, Aug. 3-4 
Massachusetts School of / Boston. July 
5-7 

St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. June 19-July 
7, $45 

Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham. Radio 
workshop 

Pacific Univ Forest Grove, Ore. July 10- 
Aug. 11 

Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Pa. Radio, television; July 12-13 

State Teachers College, Superior Wise 
Evaluation of modern audio-visual mate- 
rials and methods 


General 

University of Alaska, College, Alaska. Sum- 
mer session: July 1-Aug. 17 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Canada 
Workshop for education editors. Rural 
Editorial Service, sponsor; June 13-23 

Denver Univ Denver Colo. Secondary 


Paradise for picture takers — 
Land of Pueblos, New 


Ride Great Trains 
through a 


You can see all these great western wonderlands — easily 
on a trip via Santa Fe (route of The Chief and Super Chief 
Just ask your railroad or travel agent how to include them 
in a vacation trip this summer 
For free picture folders that will help you in your plan 


ning, just mail the coupon 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-12 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me the free literature | have checked. 


D Land of Pueblos O Grand Canyon 0 Dude Ranche. California 


Stote.. 


If student, give name of school 


Expires July 15 


Mexice 








Catholic secondary school curriculum; 


6 school problems, July 10-14; basic com- 

4 munications, July 22-Aug. 23 
Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. Sight- 
C. saving and Braille class; June 26-Aug. 5 


e | June 9-20 
on l'o Ss In Travel University of Idaho, Moscow. Curriculum 
| NASCD Conf., June 26-July 1; school ad- 
ministrators conf., June 29-30 
Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal. Parent- 
teacher relations clinic; July 18-20 
: Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. Education confer- 
Next time you take a trip by ence; June 27-30 
: Ny of Chicago, Ill. Human development 
train, make a mental note of and education; June 26-Aug. 4 
Indiana Univ Bloomington. Varied topics 
Write for details 
your ticket money than just | Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


how much more you get for 


public relations; June 26-July 15 
itr Michigan College of Education, Mt 
Pleasant, Mich. Education worksh« 
entral Missour: State College 
| burg. Home-school relations 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of i fee. Air-age education, Ji 10-14; 

. driver education, July 17 

wide, roomy seats. And there's St Louis Univ. St. Louis Seger ere 


transportation. 


For example there’s all the 


July 10-28; curriculum, confe:ence, June 
7-14 
to stretch out, to roam about Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y¥ 
Administrative problems of supts. of 
ools, July 10-28; elementary school 
“handcuffed” to your seat. | July 10-28 
; York State College for Teachers, Buf- 
Driver education (advanced), June 
26-July 7; Mexican tour, August 12-25 
New York State Historical Assn., Coopers- 
town, N. Y. Seminars on American cul- 
ture; July 2-8 and July 9-15 
And the new equipment which Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Adult edu- 
f cation; July 17-Aug. 4 
has been put in service enough Pennsylvania State College, State College 


plenty of space—room enough 


In a railroad train, you're never 


Special education, June 26-30; superin- 
tendent and principals, Aug. 1-3 
trains—sets new highs for travel Goddard College Plainfield, Vt. Good 
sleasure 1 comfort | schools and teaching; July 3-Aug. 11 
pieasure and Comfort. Eastern Washington College of Education 


Cheney. Social studies curriculum work- 


for more than 300 streamlined 


shop 

Central W gton College of Education 
Ellensburg. Safety education; June 14- 
July 14 


Guidance 
Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Guidance and 
Traveling bv rail, you know counseling work; July 24-28 
cues . N. J. State Teachers Cuol..x< Montcla 
where youre going and _ that N. J. Seminar on guidance; July 6-Aug 
you ll get there regardless ot 17 
_ ae Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Directors of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- guidance. July 10-28 
fected by fogs and storms. rene gy ne ore 
The Bread Loat Writers Conference, Mid- 
dlebury Coliege, Middlebury, Vt. Last two 
weeks in Aug 
lic Univ., Washington, D. C. Creative 
ting for Catholic Wiiters; Au i 
Chautauqua Writers Cuomierencs autau- 
yua Lake, N f.; July 24-Aug. 11 
Then there is the pleasant feeling ! Christi Fine Arts Colony, 1114 7th 
‘orpus C s Tex. Paintin music, 
of security. Just sit back and take main. poe eee Mel eee aces a 
it easy in the knowledge that the June 
= e Univ. of Denver, Colo. Regional Writers 
train is the safest way to travel. Workshop; June 19-July 21 
Fordham Univ.’s Summer Institute of Pro- 
Next time—take the train and poy ge ee ee 
vou ll see what a lot more vou Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp, 
Hendersonville, N. C. June 26-Aug. 27 
get for your money than just Idaho State College, Pocatello. June 26-30 
transportation, Indiana University Bloomington July 9-15 
University of Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill 
Rd., K. C. June 7-17 
Kenyon School of English, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. June 22-Aug. 5 
State of Maine Writers Conference, Ocean 
Park, Me. Aug. 3-4 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. Mid- 


America Regional Writers Conference; 
June 19-30 

SSOCIATION OF MERICAN AMUROADS semnuet Weta Workshop, Missouri Univ., 
Columbia, Md. June 19-24 


WASHINGTON 6, emai mae of New Hampshire, Durham. August 
ates 
Pad. d) %S d ,. of Colorado, Boulder. July 24-Au- 
gust 11 
Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. June 19-30. 
Univ. of Wisconsin. June 26-August 18 








GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 
Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott's Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 


after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 


SMALL GROUPS —“‘go dutch’ in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 

‘TEACHERS’ TOURS” 

FOLDER and Tours Map 

for Southern Cali- 

fornia, Arizona, and 

Nevada sights. 
Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. C 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 
Name 
Address 


2 State 





| The campus 


TO THE 


Halls of Ivy 


MONG our better American insti- | 


tutions of higher learning is Ivy, a 
small, non-sectarian, tradition-garlanded 


college that stirs to Jife at 8 p.m. EST | 


Fridays on NBC. President of Ivy is Dr. 
William Todhunter Hall—gentle, witty, 
wise, scholarly. His wife Vicky is Eng- 
lish—also witty, occasionally impetuous, 
always understanding. Then there is 
Penny, a maid with Cockney accent. 

Like every educational institution, 
Ivv College moves from crisis to crisis. 
newspaper blasts the 
board. A Chinese honor student tries 
to leave whe hn a wave of intolerance 
sweeps the campus. A politician applies 
pressure. 

All the college crises come to Dr. 
Hall's doorstep. He is no miracle work 


| er. He sometimes loses his temper. But 


with Vicky’s help things work out. 

Wise Dr. Hall offers more gems of 
wisdom than Poor Richard! 

“Young people are children callously 
pulling the wings off butterflies. The 
chief purpose of education is to impart 
an understanding of the  butterfly’s 
viewpoint.” 

“A college president pursues his job 
with grimness, the intensity of concen- 
tration and the utter lack of humor of 
a child reading a comic book.” 

“Woolgathering makes a lovely com- 
forter.” 

For giving listeners a heart-warming 
picture of college education; for pre- 
senting educators as persons of wit, 
tact, scholarship, and high principles; 
and for making happy married life 
Scholastic Teacher 
gives “The Halls of Ivy” its A-Plus 
We ask that this mark of distinction be 
generously shared among Don Quinn 
(writer of Fibber McGee and Molly 
who created and writes the program 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, and all 
other participants. 


listenable drama 


Dr. William T. Hall and Vicky, better 
known as Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman. 


don't break the 
good reading 


i 
he - 


summer reading 


Order now for your students 


| *Good 25¢ books for 


No. of 
copies 
wanted 


TITLE, AUTHOR and BOOK = 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Stevenson, P.123 
Wuthering Heights, E. Bronte, P.7 
Captain From Connecticut, Forester, B.40 
Goodbye Mr. Chips, Hilton, P.93 

Good Earth, Buck, P.11 

Jalna, de la Roche, P.290 

Meet Me in St. Louis, Benson, B.15 


Men Against the Sea, 
Nordhoff & Hall, P.358 


To Have and To Hold, Johnston, P.354 _ 
Madame Curie, E. Curie, P.400 
Hi There High School, Gay Head, $.11 
Pocket Book of Story Poems, 

Untermeyer, Ed., P.342 
Babe Ruth Story, Considine, P.562 
Fightin’ Fool, Brand, P.316 
Great Impersonation, Oppenheim, P.224 
My Favorite Sport Stories, Stern, P.494 


Pocket Book of Dog Stories, 
Berman, P.187 


Husky, Montgomery, C.20 pe 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse, Bolyston, C.9 —____ 
300 Tricks You Can Do, Thurston, C.5 _ 


SCHOOL DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


25¢ BOOKS 


1,000 or more books—1I9¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—20¢ each 
25 to 100 books—22¢ each 

1 to 25 books—25¢ each 


Indicate titles wanted above. Clip 
entire column and mail. Your books 
ul be sent promptly —_ post paid. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 E€. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Send books to 





Name 





School 





School Address 





City 


Zone State 
Total number of books ordered ___ 


Total amt. enclosed—figured at discount $____ 
Pay by check or money order (see schedule above 


*All titles have been approved by the TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB Selection Committee 








It Includes Geysers, Canyons, Peaks, Rest, and Good Food 


By CLARA CHRISTENSON 


S WI 


t 
on 


Burling- 
to Yellow 
National 
leave the 
He re Was 


stepped iboard the 
Streamliner en route 
Rocky Mountain 
escort bade us 
the world behind us 
visv alarm clock to waken one in 
no breakfast to 
no beds to make, no 


no doorbells to 


morning prepare, 


» dishes to w 


sweep inswer 
' 
lephones 


railroad tickets we ex 
little vellow cards h ving the 
Aladdin's lamp We 

of the Burlington 

davs. Witl t 

complete relaxation we retired to sleep 
} 


ircams 


were 
Travel 


fee ling ot 


ind ple isant ¢ 
in the 
old 
geography books came to 
life Wi looked upon the wooded hills 
ind fertile fields of The 
twin cities of St. Paul Minneapolis 
recalled past learning of the great flour 


Early morning found everyone 


observation car. Pictures in 
1} 


and 


our 


ustory 


Wisconsin 
and 
mills and the far reaching wheat fields 
of the West. Now we beheld the mighty 
Mississippi, rolling along on its way tothe 
sea. Vast stretches of land of every color 
blue 
black, and pure gold unfolded, envelop 


ind hue wide spaces ot green, 
ing us in a sea of sky and space 

We quickly forgot the July heat in 
the air-cooled diner. Drooping lips be- 
knew 


ere all the spring chickens are served, 


gan to smile. Maybe you 


wl 


never 


who eats all the biggest and sweetest 
the thick, 
The best 


berries, and who enjoys 


golden cream, so I'll tell vou 


tood 1S served on the Burlington diner 


\ bountiful dinner and an evening 
to bed in high 


the 


ot song sent evervone 


ready for first view of 
distant Rockies 


Escorts 


spirits oul 


Yel 


to transport us 


ind buses were at the 


lowstone Park entrance 
to the 
tiful Morning Glory pool whose depths 
fathom; colorful Paint 


Pots into which we gingerly dipped 


land of mysterious geysers: Beau 


we could not 
our 
fingers to test the boiling waters; Devil's 
Kitchen which we descended to « xplore 
Old Faithful 


its hidden secrets. Betore 


we stood in silent wonder 
New delights greete 
skirted Yellowstone Lake 
to the Grand ( 


On our 


d us everywhere 
en route 
Yellow 
first ad 
that tried to 


as Wwe 
invon of the 
stone wav we had our 
venture with a black bear 
climb into our bus. Someone was guilty 
of having candy in his pocket 

Riding along Fire hole River Wwe spied 
an eagle’s nest high up on the mountain 
side. Cameras came into action, but my 
pictures revealed only a lady’s hat 

Spec chless and awe-struck we looked 
into the Canyon depths, entranced with 
its beautv, breathless as we listened to 
the never-ceasing thunder of tumbling 
waters. Climbing down into the Canyon 
standing at the brink of the Falls, we 
were overwhelmed with the beauty of 


the Canyon walls 


The photograph illustrating this article is 
Old Faithful, by John J. Wilkins, 15, Athens (Ga.) 
H. S$. Gold Key winner in the Georgia regional 
sponsored by Rich's, Inc.; national commenda- 
tion in Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


Pikes Pe ik 
Gods, and 
Mountain 
The Pikes 
Peak tour had been so planned that we 
At two o'clock 
breakfast 


Passing through 


Fours to the 
through the 
the ride 


summit of 
Garden of the 
around Cheyenne 


climaxed our vacation jovs 
might view the sunrise 
in the morning, after a hasty 
we were on our way 
the little town of Manitou we be gan our 
upward climb, stopping at every 3,000 
Some 


others sat 


feet elevation shin 


ered 


some 


slept 
engrossed in medit 
tion 
ind higher in 
lights of the 
The nN 
away, the lights 
With the increase 
in altitude the moon seemed very neat 
It looked like a bubble 
floating almost at arm’s length. 
Reaching the summit of Pikes Peak 
the 


storm 


As we climbed higher 
the bright moonlight, the 
sleeping city below became dim 
in Denver, 70 miles 
went out one by one 


great golden 


remains of veste1 


Enough ice for skat 


Wwe discove red 
day Ss snow 
ing; enough snow for a snow ball fight 
Inside Summit House we warmed cold 
fingers and toes, then went out to await 
the sunrise. The stars faded from view 
the moon paled, heaven’s blue washed 
the skv looked silver gray. Slen 


der fingers of light reached above the 


away 


horizon, began to glow. Heaven and 
earth flamed with color. Where heaven 
ended and earth began no one could 
tell. A glimmer of red, then a crimson 
ball on the horizon. Day is born. 
Standing on the mountain top, high 
above the clouds now veiling the sleep 
ing city far below, we thought we felt 


the earth move, turn upon its axis. 








SCHOOL ST 


End of the School Year Notes 
A pleasant summer to you all! 


Spring spells fall planning for us. Our 
subject-matter advisors (English and so- 
cial studies) meet with our editors May 
27-28; our national advisory council on 
June 17. 


Speaking of advice, why not send us 
yours? What new services shall we add 
to Scholastic Teacher? Aiso tell us what 


never would be missed—by vou. 


For a real thrill visit the exhibits of 
Scholastic Awards to high school stu- 
dents: the National High School Art Ex- 
hibition in the Carnegie Institute, Pitts 
burgh, May 6-29 (over 
the Scholastic-Ansco Photography Ex- 
hibit in Rockefeller Plaza windows of 
the East River Savings Bank, New York 
City, during June (200 pieces). 


1.300 pieces ) ; 


All the pages of May Literary Caval 
cade will be devoted to awards-winning 
writing and _ illustration. Other 
writing and names of honored students 
appear in May 24 issues of our student 


awards 


magazines. For a complete set of awards 
issues send 25 cents to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St., N. Y. 3. 


Magazines for 
Wilson Co.) 
Editor is 


Newest edition of 
School Libraries (H. W 
lists all Scholastic magazines 
Laura K. Martin, 
year’s chairman of the Magazine Evalu- 
ation Committee of the Am. Assn. of 
School Librarians. 


member and _ last 


Martha Huddleston reports a live in- 
terest in T-A-B Clubs and other Scholas- 
tic services at the National Catholic 
Educational Assn. meeting in New Or 


leans. 


Ken Gould, our editor-in-chief, is on 
a flying trip for editors to Scandinavia, 
courtesy Scandinavian Airlines and 
Scandinavian National Travel Commis- 


sion. 


Remember June 15. That’s the dead- 
line for your manuscript on 
teach economics. Judges will be: Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, Divisional Director, 
Dept. of Social Studies, Detroit, Mich.; 
Frank J. Dressler, Jr., Supervisor, Social 
Studies, Buffalo, N. Y.; Minnie Lloyd, 
Social Studies Dept. Head, Shortridge 
H.S., Indianapolis, Ind.; Edwin G. 
Nourse, Chevy Chase, D. C.; Helen F. 
Storen, Queens College, N. Y. 


(orner 


how to | 











BUT, MISS SMITH / 
THE OTHER CLASSES 
ALREADY HAVE THEIR 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WHERE ARE OURS ? 














You won't have to face that question in September 
if you renew your classroom subscription now! 


Why not take a minute now — since a minute 
is all it requires —to enter a TENTATIVE 
ORDER for your next year’s class? 


WE'VE MADE IT EASY FOR YOU. 
Just do this today ... May 3, 1950 
@ Remove the convenient order card bound into this issue (page 24-T). 
e@ Estimate the number of copies your class will need in the fall. 


e@ Fill out the card and mail it. 


WE'LL DO THE REST. We will immediately acknowledge receipt of the 
order. In September we will send you a “confirmation card” which will 
give you the opportunity to confirm the order as is or revise it to suit 
your actual requirements—and you will have three weeks to do it. 


YOUR TENTATIVE ORDER NOW IS A GUARANTEE THAT YOUR STUDENTS WILL NOT 
MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF THEIR SCHOLASTIC CLASSROOM MAGAZINE. 


EVEN BETTER... Yes, next year’s Scholastic classroom magazines (SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK. PRACTICAL ENGLISH, JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, and LITERARY CAVALCADE) will be better. 


Many new features will make them more helpful to both teachers and 


even 


students than ever before. These new features will be fully described in 
the May 10th issue. (Readers of WORLD WEEK Teacher Edition will 


have seen their “menu” for 1950/51 in the April 26th issue.) 


TO TEACHERS NOT NOW USING A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE: 
We invite you, too, to use the enclosed card to place a TENTATIVE 
ORDER. You may also request a free sample copy of any Scholastic Maga- 
zine you have not seen recently. Address a penny postcard to Circulation 
Department, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


PLEASE ORDER NOW ... don’t spoil your carefree vacation with a 
string around your finger: 


just 
e@ Remove card 
e Estimate quantity 
e@ Mail... NOW—May 3, 1950 








("A HEALTHIER AMERICA } 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 


Dn. _ bind 


18th century British 
Navy physician who 
demonstrated dra- 
matically that lack of 
citrus fruits caused 
scurvy. Once devas- 
tating, scurvy dis- 
appeared from the 
navy when Dr. Lind’s 
simple method of 
prevention through 
proper eattng was 
officially adopted. 


He banished a dread disease by 


changing a single eating habit! 


In «Pioneers of Public Health,’ M.E. 
of Dr. Lind, “He 
but was unthought of in his time, 


M. Walker says 
saw what is commonplace today, 
that the health 
of individuals in every nation must be of the greatest 
importance to its prosperity and independence.” 

‘Today. the teaching of better eating habits as a 
step to better health is commonplace in most schools, 
But the really effective job is being done by teachers 


a ee ee ee ee a a a ee ee a a a a a a a ae a 


who build nutrition education activities and instruc- 
tion around the individual needs of children as 
These 
teachers encourage healthy food attitudes through 
projects they link with other subjects. 

It’s heartening to discover how the better food 
attitudes teachers develop in children can fan out 


indicated by diet surveys and observation. 


from the classroom to influence the whole community. 


Write for leaflet describing nutrition teaching aids... 


Source Materials,” 


an illustrated leaflet 


public service by the milling industry for 


of new classroom materials prepared by your use in teaching better nutrition, 


reading and curriculum. 


education specialists in nutrition, health, 
Offered asa 


H rite to: Millers’ National Federation, 
309 W. Jackson Bled., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Games Around the World (p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 


Man has engaged in sport since time 
immemorial. A favorite sport of primi- 
tive man was mass dancing. About 4,000 
years ago various sports were performed 
by Egyptians and several Asian races. 
Cretan youths practiced bull-fighting 
long before the Christian era. The Irish, 
too, had their ceremonial games. From 
these ancient games the Greeks devel- 
oped their Olympics which were re- 
vived in modified form among modern 
nations in 1896. During the Middle 
Ages mounted knights showed off their 
skill in horsemanship and jousting. In 
early modern times nobles in European 
countries went in for tennis and similar 
ball games. In colonial America, run- 
ning, jumping, and throwing were popu- 
lar. Organized sports developed through 
intercollegiate matches about the mid 
dle of the last centurv. Currently each 
country has its favorite sport. Compara- 
ble to baseball in the United States is 
bullfighting in Spain and Mexico; 
cricket in England; ice hockey in Cana- 
da; glima, similar to wrestling, in Ice- 
land; hornussen, which seems to com 
bine baseball, cricket, golf, and tennis, 
in Switzerland; el pato, a combination 
of polo and basketball, in Argentina; jai 
alai, a wall tennis which has 
spread from the Basque province of 
Spain to Mexico, Cuba Miami, 
Florida. 


game, 


and 


Activities 

1. Write a poem in which you cele- 
brate a favorite sport 

2. Draw a series of cartoons in which 
you illustrate the growth of sport from 
primitive times to the present. If time is 
short, indicate in writing the ideas to be 
carried out by the artist. 

3. Imagine that you are a member of 
an art commission authorized to com- 
mission the painting of a mural on the 
walls of a great sports palace. Make a 
list of the scenes you would want to see 
painted. 

4. Tell the class 
which 
who illustrates the proverb, “All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


or write, a story in 


you describe an acquaintance 


5. Prepare an account of the history 
of a major American sport. 


References 


For pamphlets, articles, and books, 
see “Tools for Teachers,” Apr. 12 issue, 
p. 3-T; for Apr. 5th issue, 
p. 24-T. 


films, see 





Semester Review Test 
Coming May 17 

A four-page semester review test 
will appear in the center section of 
the May 17 issue, prepared for 
your immediate use or for use near- 
er the end of the school term. The 
quiz will be based on material ap- 
pearing in issues throughout the 
semester and is designed to test 
student’s ceading comprehension 
and general knowledge of the con- 
tents. 

Pictures and maps will be fea- 
tured, along with a variety of test 
questions. Suggestions on the best 
ways to utilize the semester review 
test will appear in the Teacher Edi- 
tion of the May 17 issue. 











Interscholastic Athletics (p. 8) 
Digest of the Discussion 


A group of students at Scarsdale 
(N. Y.) High School participated in a 
round-table forum discussion on inter- 
scholastic athletics. Varying points of 
view were expressed on the extent to 
which high school athletics have been 
commercialized by the influence of col- 
lege and professional sports; the influ- 
ence of parents on the school athletic 
program; the use to which revenues 
from interscholastic competition are put; 
the extent to which teams should travel 
to meet opponents; the importance of 
winning teams; participation of girls in 
the athletic program; major objectives 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUES 


The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will be a special Student Achievement 
number. Its contents will be made up 
of prize-winning work in the 1950 Scho- 
lastic Writing and Art Awards. For this 
reason the will reach schools 
somewhat later than usual. If your class 
subscribes to Literary Cavalcade in com- 
bination with Senior Scholastic, you may 
expect the May issue of Cavalcade on 
or about May 10. 

The May 24 issues of Senior Scho- 
World Week, Practical English, 
and Junior Scholastic will contain addi- 
tional samples of prize-winning work in 
the Writing and Art Awards. A special 
combination order of all five Scholastic 
magazines containing Awards material 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Send 
orders to: Subscription Service Depart- 
ment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


issue 


lastic, 


of the athletic program in the high 
school curriculum; comparative advan- 
tages of teams requiring large numbers 
of players and individualized sports like 
tennis and golf; systems of awarding let- 
ters to varsity players; proportions of 
the student body which participate in 
the athletic program, interscholastic and 
intramural; and the influence of athletic 
competition on scholastic achievements. 
Activities 

1. Organize a round-table forum dis- 
cussion on the question, “Is there too 
much emphasis on interscholastic ath- 
letics in our high school?” or on some 
similar subject which is applicable to 
your school situation. If possible, the 
discussion might take the form of a town 
meeting program in the assembly. 

2. Prepare a questionnaire to be an- 
swered, anonymously, by students on 
varsity teams. Questions might include: 
“Does your team membership prevent 
you from giving enough time to school 
work?” “Do you feel that the team on 
which you play is well-supported by the 
student body?” The class as a whole or 
a committee can work out appropriate 
questions. 

3. Poll the student body on an appro- 
priate question. For example: “Should 
our football team be permitted to make 
an overnight trip in order to play an 
opponent?” “Should the cost of admis 
sion to basketball games be reduced?” 


Baseball, the Great Ameri- 
canizer (p. 10) 


Aim 


To acquaint students with the history 
of our national pastime and to evaluate 
its contribution to American life. 


Assignment 

1. Outline the major steps in the de 
velopment of baseball, since the early 
1800s. 

2. What characteristics of baseball 
make it an important contributor to the 
American way of life? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are the facts about the wide- 
ly accepted legend that baseball was in- 
vented in 1839 at Cooperstown, New 
York? 

2. Why may it be said that baseball 
is the product of many minds? 

3. Would baseball enjoy the popu- 
larity it does today if the sport remained 
an amateur one? Defend your point of 
view. 








24-T 


4. What justification is there for the 
title of this article, “Baseball, the Great 
Americanizer 


“ Air-Conditioned” Travel (p. 16) 


Dicest of the Article 
1949 the scheduled ait 


million more passencers in 
! 


During lines 
flew tw 
ind aver.id one 


million 


tr ivel 


nm any 


death for 


prevTrous vear 
hundred 


Costs of 


every one 
passenger miles flown 
were re duc ed by Sue h devices as spec ial 
ind round-trip reductions 

is become inl creasingly 
factor in the 
] 


revenues and 
The outlook for 


promising 


ortant 
ser es of the air lines 
1950 is equally 

In a seven-hour non-stop flight from 
Puerto Rico to New York, Senior Scho 
lastic’s roving transportation reporter 
DC-4. The 
pilot except 


hserved operations ina 


pl ine flies on 
} 


when 


itomatic 


turns are made to avoid storms 


ind in special ph ises of Hight such as 
landing Passengers are cared for by the 
The latter 


checks passengers’ passports and helps 


teward and the flight purser 


to complete customs papers. 


Discussion Questions 


lo had to make 
why might you look into the possibilities 
How 


e transportation by ait 


vou 


a long trip 
f going bv air? have many air 
lines mad attrac 
tive to travelers? 

2. How does the 
rtathon compare 

fetv? What 
scheduled lines” and other air 


s special chartered 


record of air trans- 


with automobiles for 


is the difference between 
services 
uch planes? 
Activities 

ook through newspapers and 
vr air line advertisements 
fter in 


ind con, 


terms of price 


enience in travel? 


i fight from the nearest ait 


What prepara 
to make? 


ya distant city 


The Twentieth Game (p. 19) 
Aim 


To use this rv to 


icquaint pups 


th some of the best sports literature 


Motivation 
What d 


vou look forina good sports 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the jinx that has ridden Ken 
Henchman since the start of his career? 
Where does his team place at the start 
f this crucial game of the season? Is 
this point significant? Explain. Who are 
the Grays’ opponents? Apart from his 
score of wins and losses, is Ken plaving 
it additional disadvantages? Be specific 
Why does this game mean so much to 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


May 10, 1950 

National article: Uncle Sam’s Farm 
Program (including statements by Sec 
retary of 
lan Kline 
Farm Bureau Federation 
Problems Facing For 
Meeting in London 
Booth Tar- 


Ambersons 


Agriculture Brannan and AIl- 
president of the American 

Foreign article 
eign Ministers 
US. History in Literature 
kington’s The Magnificent 
Commader series ) 

Short story: “Dear Miss Phillips,” by 
Louis Paul 


May 17, 1950 


Four-page semester review quiz on 
material appearing in Senior Se holastic 
Feb. 1, 1950, issue. 

Pro-and-Con: Should the 
provide college 
high school stu 
National article: Crime in Our 


and What Can Be Done About 


since 
Federal 
Government scholar 
ships tor deserving 
dents? 


Cities 
It 


May 24, 1950 


Student) Achievement Issue: Selec 


tions from prize-winning entries in Scho 
ind art awards 


lastic writing 





Does it much to his 
teammates, the 
the stands? 

Does this tell vou anything about the 


spot Ken holds in the hearts of his col- 


him? mean as 


manager, the crowd in 


Explain 


leagues and fans? Account for his popu 
Is it solely because of his value 
as a plave r? What does the future hold 
tor Ken? Is there any 
the team in a comparable position? Ex 
What that 
the game 
ind mysterv? Who is Casey An 
In what wav does he 
that he’s Kens? 


i play-by-play description of how 


larity 
other plave ron 


plain incident occurs just 


betore idds i touch of sus 
pense 
derson? specihe 
prove 1 good trie nd ot 
Give 
Ken’s teammites co-operate to give him 
* winning his twentieth 
What is the 
Ken 
ind himself? 

Does the 
ing? Explain. Is “The 


a conventional 


every chance 


game climax of this story? 


How 


team 


does win the game for his 


( nd 
Twentieth Game” 


story have a surprise 


sports story? Give rea 


Do vou feel that 


involved 


between Card 


sons for your answer 
really know the 
this dramatic batth 
Grays? Do vou teel that vou 
Ken He nchman? Explain 
How many of vou have 
the Yankees, the 
life of the late great Lou Gehrig? On 
last vear’s The Stratton Story 
Jimmy Stewart? Apart from the obvious 


you men in 
and 


really know 


seen Pride of 
about the 


movie ¢ lassic 


starring 


similarity—a baseball theme—do_ these 
movies have anything in common with 
Frank O’Rourke’s story? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
Activities 

1. Ask the members of your class to 
write original stories about a baseball 
fictional) who makes an ex- 
Though the 


need a well-defined plot and some tech- 


has-been 
citing comeback. stories 
nical knowledge of baseball, the impor 
tant thing should be characterization 

2. Let Frank O’Rourke’s 


well os the other sports features in this 


story, as 


as the starting point of a 
literature of 


issue, serve 


study-report unit on the 


sports. Suggested readings 


Poetry 


Phineas Thaver, “Casey at the 
B 


“Casev’s Revenge” 


Greek 


l 
at” 
2. Grantland Rice 
3. Translations of the poet 
Pindar’s Olympian Odes 
Short Stories 
lL. Jack London, “The Game” 
Svlvester “Winter 
Scholastic, 


Run 
January LI, 


2. Harry 
ning” (Senior 
1942, p. 25) 

3. Robert 
Cavalcade 4 


Holiday’ 
1949 


Lewis, “Roman 


Literary January, 
p 6 

4. Barnaby 
Pertect™ (Literary 
1950, p. 6 


Conrad, “Cayetano the 


Cavalcade, March, 


5. Ring Lardner, Round Up 

6. Damon Runyon, The Best of Run- 
yon 
Novels 

1. George Bernard Shaw, Cashel By 
rons Profession 

2. James R. Ullman, White Tower 

3. Blasco Ibanez, Blood and Sand 
Plays 

1. Clifford Odets, Golden Boy 

2. William McLeery, Hope for the 
Best 


Non-Fiction 


1. Philip Wylie, Fish and Tin Fish 
2. Paul Gallico, Farewell to Sport 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 

I. Baseball: a-3; b-4; c- 

Il. World of Sports: A 

4 1: f-2; 2-5: h-8. B. a-3 

1; f-2: g-3 

Il. Word-Wise Ils World-W ise 
c-4; d-6; e-3; f-1 

IV. The Twentieth Game 
1-F; 5-T 

Word Game: In the Merry, Merry Month 
of May: 1-May Queen; 2-Harry $ 
3-May pole; 


Truman 
1-dew; 5-Robin Hood. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see pag 25-T 
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Swiss Flag Swinging 


Jai Alai in Cuba 
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El Pato in Argentina 





“Your shot, chum, 
you carit miss with snapshots !" 


Pictures capture all t _fun that comes back to you e4 
hoto album is “tops” Its 


at the prints 
of your own 


ch time you look 
the book 


. Thats why an up-to-the-minute P 
4 book that gets better all the time. a 
pany, Rochester 4, N. <a Fr 


4 times — 


Kodak Com 


ak Film gets the picture. 


les the film in the familiar yellow box . 


life and goo 
Eastman 
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in This Week’s Issue 


SPECIAL ISSUE: GAMES AND SPORTS 


Games and Sports Around the World_ 
Baseball, the Great Americanizer__ 


PRO-AND-CON: ATHLETICS 


The Place of Interscholastic Athletics in School Life 


TRANSPORTATION: AIRLINES 

“ Air-Conditioned” Travel - 
UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS_ 
SHORT STORY 


“The Twentieth Game,” by Frank O’Rourke 


QUIZ: WHAT DO YOU KNOW?_ 


i an 
ca 


Boy dates Girl 
Health Ceirtoon 


Say What 
/ You Please! 


\ 
‘a a 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. W 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic is not only a maga 
My par 
ents enjoy your articles on current hap 
and I am many other 
parents get as trom 
reading the 


zine for high school students. 


penings sure 
much pleasure 
magazine as mine do 
Judy Crimm 


Austin (Tex.) H. § 


How do the folks rate on the weekly 


(uizzes?—Ed 


Dear Editon 
My favorite Is Spike 
Jones. He makes his songs and record 
ings with a little life in them. There is 
nothing more boring than some of the 
Such records 
are for older people only, I think. Some 
people say that Spike Jones’ songs are 
corny and don’t make sense, but at least 
you don't go to sleep listening to them! 
Lyle Wait 
Cedar Falls 


band leadei 


songs Bing Crosby sings! 


lowa 


Dear Editor 

I enjoyed your pro and con article 
‘Should There Be Another “Top Level” 
Conference With Russia?” 

I am in agreement with the statement 
that “It is our moral obligation not to 
rule out any effort that may bring about 
international understanding.” However, 
I contest the statement in the negative 





Stamps 
Laughs 


argumerit, “The only thing the Soviet 
Russians understand (and respect) is 
strength.” Could they not understand a 
genuine attempt for peace by a nation 
of people who see the uselessness of war 
and its preparation? 

Paul M. Reece 

Scattergood H. S.. 


° 


West Branch, lowa 
Dear Editor 
in your March 22 issue your sports 
editor wrote an article on Paul Pettit 
the Pirates’ $100,000 bonus pitcher. He 
stated that the young pitcher has been 
farmed out to New Orleans 
I thought a bonus player could not 
be farmed out. Have they changed the 
rule? Would you please explain the 
bonus plaver rule to me? 
Grover Wright 
Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va 


Our sports editor informs us that a 
bonus player can be farmed out for one 
year. After that time he must be brought 
up to the major leagues by the 
that originally signed him. He then can- 
not be farmed out again unless all the 
other teams “waive” 


on him.—Ed 


Dear Editon 

Orchids to you for your 
special number on Canada! As a Cana- 
dian from Medicine Hat, Alberta, I 
found it very interesting, but why not 
mention Sunny Alberta’s Rocky Moun- 
tain resorts—the famed Banff and Jasper 
National Parks? Canada’s “Texas” is also 
proud of her rolling cattle ranges and 
rich oil fields 

I also read your poetry page, but was 
a word of William 
“Leetle 
Canuck school boy can 
recite like a playwright can recite Shake- 
All in all, 
thoroughly, 
see more like it. 

Alan Forrester 

James Monroe H. § 


wonderful 


surprised to see not 
Drummond, whose masterpiece, 
Bateese,” any 


speare. I enjoyed this issue 


Seattle, Wash 


club | 


and personally would like to | 


You'll find it's 
right up to par, Pop.. 
THE POPULAR 


‘Leader’ 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


Needs! 


Includes extro arith- 
metical symbols such 
e-~-, +, X, ™, 
and even the (°).. 
for school work 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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OUR FRONT COVER highlights three of the 

exciting games played in other lands. Jai alai 

NEW “SELFEED” PENCIL! and el! pato are described in the article begin 
ning on the next page. Jai alai originated in 
Spain. The words mean “happy festival’ in the 


De Luxe Taperite as shown. Choice 0 Loads by writing = Reade off 
4 y & motion, feeds al- 
of 14 kt. gold points, plastic barrel, (32 most 3 feet of lead, without refill, just Gunque Language. Slayen <itee cue up en the 


TATELEIGH 
THE S LEIG New exclusive Metermatic Action. 


in 4 colors. 14 kt. gold-filled cap. side walls, as shown in our photo. Jai alai is 

sometimes called fronton or pelota. It is most 
popular in Spain, Cuba, ond Mexico, and is 
also played in Miami, Florida. E/ pato is o 


« rough-and-tumble Argentine game, played by 
the gauchos, skilled horsemen of the pampas 
Flag swinging, the third game shown on our 


cover, is one of many typical Swiss sports. The 


Smoothidd Us: ye gz , contestant tosses, swings, and dips his colorful 
flags, but must not permit them to touch the 
ground. The game is especially popular in Al 


Congratulations to the winners of the Scholastic Writing Awards, sponsored by pine villages. Photos: Pat Reilly from Atlas Pho 
tos, Haller from Swiss National Tourist Office, 


Pictorial Publishing Company 


thumb pressure! 





L. E. Waterman Co. See May 24 issue of this magazine for prize announcements, 
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Me 


British Information Services 


As English as tea: White-togged cricketers on the green, surrounded by the quiet beauty of a lovely village. 


Games and Sports 
Around the World 


LL WORK and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Substitute for “Jack’ 
the names of Jacques, Giovanni 
Ivan, Jan, Johann, Juan—and you get a 


proverb that applies evervwhere. 
Sports 
friends and neighbors—have been part of 


and games—relaxation with 
man’s life from time immemorial. Let's 
look back, first, to our ancestors of an 
cient days. 

The favorite “sport” of primitive men 
was mass dancing. It was by dances that 
primitive men worshipped their gods 
These dances were physically as strenu 
ous as jitterbugging. They imitated the 
actions of fighting and hunting. In later 
ages men performed these dances no 
longer for religious reasons, but simply 
because they enjoyed them. 

It is also known that 4,000 
years ago various sports were performed 
by the Egyptians and several Asian 
races. Cretan youths practiced bull- 
fighting many centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. The Irish, too, some 3,000 years 


about 


ago had their ceremonial games. Their 
great festival was known as the Lugna- 
sad or the Taitlin games (which were 
1924) 

From these ancient sports, the Greeks 
adopted the elements of their athletic 
exercises. The Greeks were undoubtedly 
the greatest athletes of all times. Their 
mind in a 


revived in Dublin in 


ideal was to have a sound 
: 


healthy body 


In addition to the three R’s 


ever\ 


Greek school boy was trained in run- 
ning, jumping, and wrestling. As far 
back as 776 B. C. Greek athletes com- 
peted against one another in the great 
Olympic Games. These games were held 
every four years on the plain of Olympia 
in the Peloponnesus. There were con- 
tests in running, jumping, w restling, 
boxing, discus and javelin throwing, and 
the famed four-horse chariot races. 

The Olympic Games were continued 
for almost twelve centuries. A modern 
version of the festival was revived in 
1896. Like the old Greek games the new 
Olympics are held every four years, ex- 
cept in time of war. They take place in 
a different country each time. 

The Romans were not the athletes 
that the Greeks were. They considered 
it undignified to participate in games 
themselves, but were willing to watch 
others play. The sports that attracted 
them in large crowds were chariot races, 
fights on horseback, military 
gymnastics, and the well-known gladia 
torial 


reviews, 


combats hetween slaves ind 


beasts 


During the Middle Ages the only pub- 
lic games were tournaments in which 
mounted knights showed off their skill 
in horsemanship and jousting. In the 
sixteenth century European nobles went 
in for tennis and similar lawn games. 
The British nobility of the time pre- 
ferred hunting. 

In colonial America there was little 
interest in field games. However, run- 
ning, jumping, and throwing contests 
were popular. Actually, there was no 
such thing as organized sports until 
about the middle of the last century 
It was the intercollegiate matches that 
first aroused widespread interest in ath- 
letics. 

The first of these matches in the 
United States was the Harvard-Yale 
boat race in 1852. (In England the first 
intercollegiate contest—the Oxford-Cam 
bridge track and field games—did not 
take place till 1864.) The practice 
spread to other universities and schools 
and included a vast variety of competi 
tive sports 

So much for 


athletics in the past 








Canadian National Film Soard 
Goalie makes a dramatic “save in Canadian high school hockey gume. 


Champion Russian girl runner hands the 
baton to teammate in Russian relay race. 


Photopre Zurich 
Swiss Easter egg race: Skier must pick 
up eggs at five points on treacherous 
ski run, carry them unbroken to goal. 


French cyclists race 3,000 miles in annual 26-day Tour 


de France. Townspeople all along the way cheer them on. 
Wide World 


What sports and games are popular 
throughout the world today? 

Throughout: Europe, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, “football” (what we 
call soccer) is widely played. In Japan 
and some of the Latin American coun- 
tries, baseball is popular (see “Baseball, 
the Great Americanizer”). In the north- 
ern part of Russia, the Scandinavian 
countries, Poland, Switzerland, Iceland, 
and Canada skiing and ice skating are 
favorites. 

In France bicycle races are a major 
sport event, comparable in mass appeal 
to our World Series in baseball. In sev- 
eral of the Asian countries, tennis and 
volleyball are attracting a_ steadily 
growing number of participants and 
spectators. In almost all countries in the 
world, the water sports—swimming and 
sailing—are widely enjoyed. 

Ice hockey is played in many lands. 
But it is Canada that justly claims world 
recognition for the game. It is an exag- 
geration to say that Canadian boys are 
born wearing skates and bearing a 
hockey stick in their hands. But it is 
practically no exaggeration to say they 
are born with a love for this sport. 

Canadians may be found almost 
wherever hockey is played. They domi- 
nate dozens of teams and leagues oper 
ating in the United States, and about 
95 per cent of the professional players 
in the world-renowned National Hockey 
League learned the game in Canada 
Canadian hockey players are well known 
in Europe, too. Hundreds of them are 
“exported” annually to teach and 
strengthen local talent learning hockey 
in Scotland, England, and on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

In Canada 60,000 youngsters play 
organized hockey in leagues affiliated 
with the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association. Thousands and thousands 
more play the game for their school, 
their church, their community, their 
town or city—or just for the fun of it. 


by Merrill and Cu 


Czech girls wave rubber rings in annual Sokol gymnastic festival. 








But these are sports we know in the 
United States. In many other nations, 
games that are unknown to us are as 
familiar as baseball in the U. S. Here 
briefly, are descriptions of a few of them 

CRICKET: The national sport of 
Britain and of most of the British Do 
minions is cricket. It is to Britain what 
baseball is to the United States, played 
from the earliest days of childhood. In 
nearly village there is a cricket 
field 


local cricket clubs play before admiring 


every 
often on the village green, where 
audiences 

The major cricket events of the vear 
are the “Test Matches” between Britain 
and other Commonwealth nations. 

Cricket in a resembles 
baseball. There is a pitcher (“bowler” 
and nine fielders who bear such quaint 


vague way 


names as “point,” “cover point,” “mid 
off,” “mid on,” “short slip,” “third man,” 
“square leg,” “deep mid off,” “deep mid 
And there is the “wicket keeper 
the catcher). 

The playing field, called a “bowl,” re 
150 by 
100 yards. The ball used is a fraction 
smaller in size than a baseball, but with 
a thicker, harder leather The 
cane-handled bat is flat on its striking 
surface and is about three feet long. 

A game consists of 
innings, with each man having a turn at 
bat in each inning. A player remains at 
bat until he is put out. Some great bats- 
men can score 100 or more runs in one 


on.” 


quires a space approximately 


cover. 


two complete 


turn at bat, in which case a match may 
last as long as six days. The batsman 
does not have to run when he hits the 
ball, unless he feels he can safely reach 
the opposite wicket before the ball is 
retrieved (see photo). 

The pitcher delivers the ball from a 
distance of 66 feet. He tries to displace 
a wicket, made up of three stumps, be 
hind the batter. If he knocks them over 


the batsman is out. The batsman is also 


out if the ball he hits is caught—but this 
is much more difficult than in baseball. 
There are no foul balls. The batsman 
may hit the ball anywhere within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
GLIMA: The national sport of Ice- 
land is glima—a special form of wres 
tling 


of Icelandic history 


Its origin goes back to the dawn 


flash.” The 


same root is to be found in the English 


The word glima means 


word, “glimpse.” 

Icelanders first 
the Oiympic Games in London in 1908 
make this 
favorite sport of theirg known to other 


introduced glima at 


They are very anxious to 
nations 

Following is a description of glima as 
supplied to Scholastic Magazines by 
Thorsteinn Einarsson of the 
Board of Education: “The two wrestlers 
enter the place of wrestling, which is a 
smooth, bare floor made of lumber. Each 
takes hold of the waist-belt of the other 
with his right hand and with the left 
hand grasps a belt which is around the 
right thigh of his opponent. 


Icelanc Lic 


“They must stand erect, each a little 
to the right of the other, the right foot 
advanced from the left foot. They look 
over each other’s shoulders but neve! 
down at the feet. This is because they 
are to wrestle by touch and feeling and 
not by sight. The contestants seek to 
throw each other by causing the oppo 
nent to lose his balance.” 

They may try to trip each other, or 
heave one another into the air. But the 
object always is the same: to throw one’s 
opponent to the ground. 


HORNUSSEN: The Swiss have sev 
eral national games, but none is quite 
This 
combines features common to baseball 
cricket, golf, 
unique twists all its own 


as popular as hornussen game 


and _ tennis plus some 


Hornussen is plaved by two opposing 


Australian News and Information Bureau 


Football play by Australian rules is a rugged sport. 


™~ THE IMPORTANT THING | 
HE OLYMPIC GAMES 

"WINNING ‘BUT. TAKING 
THE _ ESSENTIAL 


FE (S wNOT 


1iS__N 

PART. 
THING IN. 
CONQUERING 


t , 
UT_ FIGHTING WELL. 


as 


From “Olympic Games of 1418 
Olympic motto applies to every sport. 
the “strikers” and the “killers,” 
each 22 men strong 

The “strikers,” equipped with light 


teams 


clubs, eight feet long, drive the “hornet 


ov, 


a wooden disc, 2's inches in diameter 


from a metal tee. They trv to drive it 
down a marked course as far as possible 

The “killers,” on the other hand, are 
placed in strategic positions along the 


They are armed with huge 


wooden racquets with which they try 


course, 


to ward off the disc as it comes hurtling 
through the air. 

Each “striker” may have 
If he land the 
course untouched, his 


three drives 


can ‘hornet” into the 


team scores a 
point. But if the disc is intercepted, the 
‘killers” gain a point. At half-time, de 


fenders and attackers change sides 


EL PATO: A vigorous sport of the 
Argentines is el pato. It is one of the 
legacies left by the gauchos, the Argen 
tine cowboys of the pampas (plains). 

If you take polo and basketball and 
tug of war and roll them all into one 
will have notion of 


game—vou 


el pato 


some 
The exact origin of el 
known. But it was mentioned in records 
as far back at 1610. As played by the 
gauchos it was a pretty rough game. 
There was no limit to the playing field 


pato is not 


or to the lengths to which the gauchos 
would go in order to win 

The ball was originally made by sew- 
ing a cooked duck 


(Concluded on page 15) 


pato) inside a strong 


H a Visitors Burean 


Hawaiians ride wave crests for hundreds of yards on slim surfboards, 





Interscholastic 


Athleties— 


How Big Is Their Place in School Life? 


A SCHOLASTIC STUDENT FORUM DISCUSSION 


Is there too much emphasis on interscholastic athletics in high 


school today? 


Do competitive sports absorb too much of the time, effort, 
and interest of American students? 


if so, what can we do about it? 


FOREWORD 
FEW weeks ago Paul Pettit, an 18- 
year-old schoolboy 
handed a check for $100,000 by ‘the 
Pittsburgh Pirates to sign a_ baseball 
contract with that team. He had been 
the star pitcher of a California high 
school, having won 50 out of 52 games 


pitcher, was 


in his high school career, pitched six 
no-hit games, and struck out 945 batters 
in 549 innings. He had been graduated 
fram high school at mid-years, before 

aa 


he was signed, which makes it perfectly 


legal. Yet the circumstances of the case 
and the exceptionally large sum paid 
him have aroused serious questions 
about high school athletes 

Today some critics argue that com- 
petitive sports are destroying the proper 
purposes of athletics and undermining 
the genuine educ itional values of school 
life. Is this true? Or 
exaggerated complaint of a few killjoys? 

Through the kind cooperation of 
Scarsdale (N. Y.) High School, and of 
Mr Lester W. Nelson 
Scholastic Magazines 
round table 
student leaders of Scarsdale on some of 
the problems of high school athletics 
The participants were: William Ughetta, 
president of the General Organization 
and a member of football 
team; Janice Crimmins, cheerleader and 
girls’ hockey Roger Phelps, 
track, intramural basketball, dramatic 
club; Sandra Singer, president of Offi- 
cials’ Club and assistant in intramural 
sports; Norman Weil, sports editor of 
The Maroon, the student weekly; Judith 
Callaway, member of Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociation; and Meril May, varsity base- 
ball and football player 

Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of 


Scholastic Magazines, acted as modera- 


is it merely the 


its Principal, 
this 


among 


conducted 


forum disc mssion 


the varsity 


plaver 


tor. The recording of the discussion was 


handled by Stannard Stocking, a Scars- 
dale student. 


MR. GOULD: This isn’t a college 
discussion, but maybe the atmosphere 
created by big-time collegiate sports has 
had some effects on the high schools. 
What do you think, Bill Ughetta? Are 
the colleges to blame for inflating high 
school athletics out of all proportion to 
their size? 

BILL UGHETTA: I think the high 
schools definitely tend to imitate the 
colleges in their professionalism. Yet I 
don’t think you can blame it all on the 
some fault that is taking 
place in the high schools. 

SANDRA SINGER: I don't really be- 
lieve that’s the fault of the high schools 
It’s true there are many schools which 
tend to think of athletics 
chiefly as a chance for a lot of victories, 


colleges for 


interschool 


and in such schools commercialism and 
professionalism may develop. 
JANICE CRIMMINS 


with either of you 


I don't agree 
As far as I can see, 
college professionalism hasn’t entered 
high school athletics at all 

GOULD: Perhaps you are thinking 
primarily of the kind of school you have 
here in Scarsdale? 

MERIL MAY: I think Scarsdale is 
fairly typical. But I'd like to add that 
it isn’t so much the influence of the col- 
leges that makes high schools follow 
that trend. I think the American public 
is becoming more interested in sports 
than ever before, and it is this demand 
for more and better sports, often fos- 
tered by newspaper publicity, which is 
causing overemphasis in some commu- 
nities. 

The admission charge is also a big 
factor. Most other high schools in West- 


chester County and pretty generally 


throughout the country charge admis 
sion, but Scarsdale doesn’t. 

GOULD: What is done with the pro- 
ceeds of the ticket sales in most com- 
munities? Do you know, Norman? 

NORMAN WEIL: Well, in one near 
by city, I believe they collect around 
$35,000 or $40,000 during the football 
season. Several thousand of those dol- 
lars go toward dressing’up the team in 
fancy uniforms—I believe they outfit 90 ~ 
men during the season. However, also 
from that amount of money they pay 
for all the rest of their teams and sup 
port their extra-curricular activities like 
dramatics. But they expend a far great 
er amount of money per pupil—that is, 
outside of what is appropriated by the 
Board of Education—than we do here 
in Scarsdale. 

GOULD: We'd probably all agree 
that Scarsdale is a community where 
the athletic program is moderate and 
well run. All games, matches, and meets 
are with comparatively small suburban 
towns in this immediate area. Do you 
think, Roger, that in the larger high 
schools when athletic teams go long 
distances to play big matches, the effect 
is good? 

ROGER PHELPS: No, I don’t be- 
lieve that high school teams should 
travel long distances to play other 
schools, because the student body itself 
has actually no chance of getting behind 
such games. There is not as much spirit 
or school unity because they don’t know 
the other teams. 

JANICE: That’s what I was going to 
say. I think a great deal of the value of 
sports comes from school unity and 
spirit. The idea of a high school team 
ought to be to play teams of their own 
capacity, so that the competition is more 
even and more fun. 

GOULD: That word, “fun,” brings 
up a question as to what we are really 
aiming at in this whole proposition. Of 
course we all want to see our teams win. 
But what do you think, Judith, is the 
real purpose of an athletic program? 


JUDITH CALLAWAY: I think the 
purpose involves several things and they 
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are all important. It should include de- 
veloping leadership among the most 
capable and helping everybody learn to 
cooperate and work with others on a 
team. It also should include a healthy 
build-up of their bodies, plus some com- 
mand of physical skills. But the main 
purpose, I feel, is just to have a group 
of people working together in a friendly 
atmosphere and all benefiting, in their 
own way, from what they can get out 
of it. 

MERIL: From the boys’ standpoint, I 
think the most important thing I have 
gotten out of sports is confidence, con- 
fidence in yourself and your ability to 
do something as an individual and as a 
team. 

GOULD: Sandra, are girls’ athletics 
subject to the same kind of pressure as 
the boys’ are? 

SANDRA: No, I don’t think so. Girls’ 
athletics are run for a different purpose 
entirely than boys’. We are limited to 
three interscholastic games for each girl 
per season in basketball, hockey, tennis, 
and other sports. But our primary pur- 
pose is to develop leadership and to 
teach teamwork. We don’t have many 
spectators. For those girls who play in 
intramurals, the purpose is to give them 
a chance to perfect their skills while 
working with a group of students on 
their own level. 


GOULD: Those sound like good ob- 


jectives. I wonder why they are good 
for girls and not for boys? 


Teamwork vs. Star Athlete 


BILL: Well, as Sandy said, the boys 
certainly play a great deal more in the 
public eye, and they go out more for 
winning games. I am not saying that 
this is good, but that’s what it comes 
down to. I think one of the greatest 
ends that car: be gotten out of sports is 


teamwork, because in most sports it’s 
not the individual that counts but the 
team. Although you might have one ter- 
rific star on the team, if the team doesn’t 
work together they are certainly not go- 
ing to get very far. 

JANICE: As a cheerleader I can diag- 
nose to a certain extent the fact that 
football is the most popular sport 
around here. It’s a more dramatic sport, 
and it’s much easier to cheer for a win- 
ning team. You get out there and people 
are willing to scream their heads off for 
a team that is winning. Yet, even if 
they're losing, if they put up a good 
fight, you will find the students are will- 
ing to support it. 

GOULD: Roger, is learning to lose 
gracefully one of the objects we should 
strive for in sports? 

ROGER: Yes, Mr. Gould, I definitely 
think it should be. But coming back to 
Janice’s point, I think that football is 
emphasized more strongly here, as it is 
in most of the Eastern schools, while in 
the Midwestern states basketball is 
more heavily emphasized. 

GOULD: Are there different kinds of 
sports, Judith, that is, some team sports, 
for example, like football and basketball, 
that emphasize bodily contact and re- 
quire a great deal of cooperation, and 
another kind of sports that puts the em- 
phasis on individual skill, like tennis and 
golf? 

JUDITH: Well, I think you get more 
spirit at the major attractions because 
more of the student body are playing 
than in individual sports such as wres- 
tling or tennis. You have more people 
interested in the players. 

MERIL: I can back that up. I have 
played on the golf team and the ma- 
jority of people in the high school don't 
even know we have a golf team. But 
I’m not sorry I learned to play golf, be- 


Perl 


Left-to-right: Meril May, Moderator Gould, Bill Ughetta, Janice Crimmins, 
Roger Phelps, Sandra Singer, Norman Weil (hidden), Judith Callaway. 
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cause that is one thing you can continue 
to play in adult life after you can’t play 
more active sports. 

SANDRA: A question that concerns 
us in girls’ sports is that they worry too 
much about school recognition 
awards. There’s too much letter con 
sciousness. Girls come up and say, “Do 
I have enough quarters?” 

GOULD: What is the letter system 
here, Meril? What do you have to do to 
earn a letter? 

MERIL: Well, in football, you have 
to play in more than half the quarters, 
and I think it is the same in basketball. 

BILL: There are different systems 
for each sport. On the track team it is 
mainly the number of points you win 
for your team. In team sports, it’s the 
amount of time you actually spend play- 
ing the game. In all boys’ sports, the 
varsity letter men usually number 
around 30-35 a year. 

GOULD: Let’s dig a little further 
into this question of who gets to play 
varsity sports nowadays. Norman, do 
you know really what percentage of the 
student body in Scarsdale High play 
on varsity teams? 

NORMAN: Yes, I looked that up 
Last year, 1948-1949, 57% of the eligible 
boys (in four grades) participated in 
interscholastic sports, that is, different 
boys, while 85% of the eligible boys (in 
six grades of junior and senior high) 
participated in intramurals. With the 
girls, the respective figures were 47% 
and 91%. 

SANDRA: Well, Norman, those fig 
ures may be official, but I took the list 
of girls who had signed up for intra 
mural sports this year. There are 310 
girls eligible for intramural sports, not 
counting medical prohibitions, and there 
are 80 positions open to girls on inte1 
scholastic teams. Of these positions 45 
are held by the same girls, that is, you 
have 45 girls filling in 80 positions 

GOULD: Sandra put her finger on 
an interesting point. Would the same 
thing be true of the boys—that is, a 
great duplication among the better 
players? 

BILL: Of course the boys have more 
sports available than the girls, such as 
cross-country, wrestling, golf — things 
which give more boys a chance, but | 
think you will find there are a few boys 
who play most of the varsity sports. 

GOULD: Janice, do you think every- 
body should play some kind of sport 
unless his doctor has forbidden it? 

JANICE: Well, I think everybody 
should be able to do at least one thing 
athletically well. Our intramural sports 
are completely voluntary. Of course you 
have to take a certain amount of physi- 
cal education. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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BASEBALL 


’ ! VHE most beautiful sound in the 
world to 150,000,000 Americans 
is not Crosby's groan, Sinatra’s 

moan, or Heifetz’s tone. It is the crack 

of a bat meeting a ball. 

Call it a fad, a disease, a madness 
Whatever it is, that old bat magic has 
Uncle Sam under its spell. 

No other sport is followed so closely, 
argued over so heatedly. And no other 
sport symbolizes America so well. Poor 
boy or rich boy, Negro or white, Jew 
or gentile, anybody can make the team. 
Chere is only one yardstick—have you 
got the ability? 

And the reward is staggering. A man 
who can hit a ball like Ted Williams 
can earn $125,000; a pitcher like Hal 
Newhouser, $50,000; and a manager 
like Lou Boudreau, $65,000. America, 
it’s wonderful! 

Let's. take a closer look at this thing 
called baseball. Where did it come 
from? Who invented it? How did it 
start? 

You're probably thinking, “That's 
easy. Any official baseball book will tell 
you that baseball was originated by 
General Abner Doubleday in 1839 at 
Cooperstown, N. Y.” 

Well, don’t look now, but the record 
books fumbled that one. Baseball was 
not invented by Doubleday. The first 
game was not played in Cooperstown, 
and the year was not 1839. 

Chalk this error up to the big leagues. 
About 15 years ago baseball was in a 
slump. Something had to be done to 
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By HERMAN lL. MASIN 


Sports Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


the Great Americanizer 


pep it up. While groping around for a 
remedy, somebody uncovered a dusty 
report on the origin of the game made 
by A. G. Mills in 1907. The gist of the 
document was that a general named 
Doubleday originated the game at 
Cooperstown in 1839. 

“Allah be praised!” murmured the 
bat-and-ball bigwigs. “This report is a 
heaven-sent gift.” At last they had 
something over which to bang.the cym- 
bals. Since the report fixed 1839 as the 
founding year, the bigwigs promptly ac- 
claimed 1939 as the centennial of the 
game. Plans were made for a gigantic 
festival, and funds were raised to build 
a shrine at Cooperstown. 

The only trouble was that nobody 
had bothered to run a fine-tooth comb 
through the report. Upon close inspec- 
tion it proved about as reliable as a 
manager's pre-season prediction. It was 
yague and unconvincing. 

Just before the great centennial cele- 
bration was launched, the real facts 
(which we go into a little later on) were 
uncovered. The baseball folks were 
stunned and embarrassed. But what 
could they do? They had gone too far 
and spent too much money to change 
their program. 

They met the situation by announc- 
ing an “Alexander Cartwright Day,” in 
honor of the real founding father of 


International News Photos 


Shoeless Japanese youngsters, coached by Gi catcher, knock ‘em over the fence. 


modern baseball. And so the celebration 
went off as_ planned 
bouncing success. 

All right then, what are the real facts? 
First of all, baseball was not “invented” 
by anybody. Like most sports, it devel 
oped from other games. The actual be- 
ginnings are cloaked in mist. But we do 
know that in the early 1800s 
American kids were playing a loose 
combination of cricket 
two English games. 

There were no bases. There was just 
a wooden stake back of the pitcher, cor- 
responding to the wicket back of the 
cricket bowler. Later a second stake was 
added where first base is now placed, 
while the original stake (behind the 
pitcher) was moved to what is now 
third base. A player ran from home to 
first, across the field back of the pitcher, 
to third, and then home. 


“Ouch, I’m Out!’ 


The infield thus was a triangle. A 
runner could be put out by “plugging” 
him—hitting him with the ball while he 
was running from one stake to another 

The bats, as in cricket, were flat at 
the hitting end, and the pitcher could 
take a short run before delivering the 
ball (underhand). There were no in 
nings. The team that scored a certain 
number of runs (usually 21) first, was 
declared the winner. 


and proved a 


many 


and rounders, 


This popular game was known as 
“Town Ball,” “One Old Cat,” or “Two 
Old Cat.” Every city had its own version 
and its own name. Eventually, however 
it became the “New York Game.” 

In time the stakes were replaced by 
flat rocks and the game became widely 
known as baseball. The first organized 
team in history —the Knickerbocker 
Baseball Club of New York—was formed 
in 1845. Since the game had always 
been played under makeshift rules, the 
Knickerbockers appointed a committee 
to draw up a standard code. 

Young Alexander Cartwright, a drafts- 
man and surveyor, was made head of 
the committee. It was Cartwright who 
designed the baseball diamond as we 
know it today. 

In the original layout the shortstop 
was placed in front of the base line, the 





catcher a few paces behind what is now 
his normal position, and the umpire and 
scorer off to the right side of the catcher. 
Otherwise the field was exactly the 
same as it is today. 

Just as amazing was the code of rules 
drawn up by the Cartwright committee. 
Of the fourteen original sections, eleven 
are still in force! 

The Knickerbockers were now ready 
to try out their brainchild. They an- 
nounced that they had organized “for 
play at baseball” and would meet any 
club under the “Knickerbocker Rules 
of Baseball.” 

The challenge was promptly accepted 
by the New York Nine, and the first 
modern baseball game was played on 
June 19, 1846. The Knicks knocked 
off the Nine, 23-1, in four innings. 


Knicks Go High Hat 


Having wrought this miracle of 
modern design, the Knickerbockers 
went high hat. They declared that base- 
ball belonged to them and that it had to 
be played only under their rules. 

This made the Knicks about as popu- 
lar as Giant fans in Brooklyn. They were 
heading for a fall. They got it in 1857, 
when the delegates of 25 clubs formed 
an organization called the National As- 
sociation of Baseball Players. This was 
the first duly appointed body to govern 
baseball. 

All this time baseball was strictly an 
amateur game. No admission was 
charged; and the competing clubs paid 
all the incidental expenses. The forma- 
tion of the Association gave the game a 
shot in the arm. By 1867 there were 237 
clubs in the Association. 

Then scandal began rearing its ugly 
head. There were rumors that some 
stars were being paid on the side and 
that other players were “throwing” 
games. The Association, powerless to 
police its members, started to crumble. 

The final push was supplied by the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings in 1869. To 
the shocked surprise of the entire na- 
tion, the Reds turned professional! They 
signed their players to contracts ranging 
from $600 to $1,400, and set a general 
admission charge of 50 cents 


Enter the Pros 


The Reds then arranged an eight- 
month schedule against all the great 
teams from coast to coast. After 12,000 
miles of traveling, the Reds wound up 
with 55 victories, one tie, and a potful 
of gold. The next year they took up 
where they had left off. They ran their 
winning streak to 78 before losing in ex- 
tra innings to the Brooklyn Atlantics. 

A professional league of ten teams— 
the National Association of Professional 
Baseball Players—was formed in 1871. 
This marked a real turning point. Ev- 


1914 


erybody with any ability wanted to be- 
come a pro. 

The league of Professional Baseball 
Players held up for five years. Dishon- 
esty, corruption, and gambling eventu- 
ally killed it, and baseball was again in 
a bad fix. 

In this dismal hour (1876) the Na 
tional League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs was born. This saved the day. 
The eight original members were Bos 
ton, Hartford, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. After a rocky start the National 
League got things under control. Big 
league baseball was on its way. 

The American League—composed of 
Chicago, Détroit, Minnéapolis, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Indianapo- 
lis and Buffalo—came along in 1900. 
Their receptions by the Nationals could 
have chilled an Eskimo, but they found, 
by 1903, that the nation could easily 
support two major baseball leagues. 

With two major leagues spanning 
nearly all the big cities, baseball was 
solidly established as the national pas- 
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1950 


Play Ball—Awmerica!’ 
Baseball uniforms through the years—including 1950 outfit of Hollywood Stars. 


From 


time. It is steadily gaining popularity 
throughout the world. Japan, Mexico, 
Cuba, and many other countries have 
been bitten by the baseball bug. 

Canada, too, has “gone” for the game 
in a big way, and Canadian teams com 
pete in the International and other 
across-the-border leagues. 

In the U. S., 
sport nearest and dearest to the aver- 
age American’s heart. Our big league 
greats claim more attention than the 
wisest statesman, the biggest business 
tycoon, or the most brilliant author. 


baseball remains the 


Whether this is good or bad is de 
batable. But one thing is plain—baseball 
is more than a mere game. It is a reflec 
tion of many of our national traits—fair 
play, the need for initiative and energy 
to get to the top, the great reward for 
talent, and the right of anyone to play. 
Not all of our sports, incidentally, can 
make this claim. 

It is fun and it is a fever. For nearly 
a solid century, it has brought gloom to 
Mudville—and joy to Middletown— 
everywhere. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


PHONE AND RAIL DISPUTES. 
Last-minute progress in negotia- 
tions set aside plans for a tele- 
phone workers’ strike which had 
been scheduled for April 26. 
At the same time a strike of railroad 
locomotive firemen four major 
railroads was postponed to May 10. 
PHONE STRIKE: A strike by mem 
the Communications Workers 
ot America (CIO) has been threaten- 
ing most of the winter. Originally set 
for February 24, the strike against the 
Long Lines Department of the Ameri 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
was delayed 60 days at the request of 
President Truman 
A tew strike 
deadline negotiators reported progress 
The CWA was seeking higher 
ind other benefits. A settlement ap 
peared likely as these pages went to 


against 


bers of 


hours before the new 


wages 


press 

In New Jersey, the dispute between 
the local Bell Telephone Company 
part of AT&T) and the union was put 
before an arbitration board, under the 
state’s Public Utility Anti-Strike law. 
The board awarded raises of $2.50 a 
week to 11,000 telephone operators. 
The company is appealing the decision 
in court. 

The nation-wide telephone dispute 
involves more than 200,000 long-dis- 
tance telephone operators and other 
vorkers. It does not include local op- 
crators. 

RAILROAD STRIKE: A strike by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
nd Enginemen against four major rail- 
reads was postponed from April 26 to 
May LO, at the Government's request. 
Railroads involved are the New York 
Central; the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe; the Southern; and the Penn- 
sylvania. 

[his Brotherhood is one of five in- 
dependent railroad unions of men who 
railroads (engineers, switch- 
men, conductors, etc.). The dispute 
centers around the Firemen’s demand 
that a second fireman be employed in 
operating diesel locomotives. 

The railroads claim that these new- 
type engines require only one engineer 

1 one fireman for safe operation. 
Presidential fact-finding boards in 1943 
ind 1949 that the additional 
hreman was unnecessary. (The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers would 
also like a engineer on diesel 
locomotives, but this group is not threat- 


operate 


agreed 


second 
ening strike action at this time.) 

The Southern Railway announced 
that it would close down its train op- 
entirely in the Firemen 
strike. The operations of the 
involved might also 
certain areas. The 
lready taken the many 


erations case 
go on 
other 
stop, at least in 


Brotherhood has 


railroads 


Understanding 
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International News Phe 
Visitors to the U. S.: Liaquat Ali 
Khan and his wife (see story). 


steps required under Federal law before 
a railroad strike may be called. 


THE FAR EAST 


PAKISTAN LEADER VISITS 
U.S. A warm welcome awaits 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khaa 
when he arrives in this country 
this week. 
The leader of Pakistan is paying his 
first “state visit” to the United States. 
Official Washington has rolled out the 
proverbial “red carpet” for him. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister is ac 
companied by his wife, Begum Liaquat 
Ali Khan. A former professor of eco- 
nomics at the Indraprastha Girls’ Col- 
lege in Delhi, the first lady of Pakistan 
is a prominent leader of various women’s 
organizations in her country. 

Liaquat Ali Khan was born 55 years 
ago in East Punjab, India, the son of a 
wealthy landowner. His family came to 
India from Persia about 500 years ago 
and traces its descent from Persian 
royalty. 

Educated in Indian schools, he 
earned his law degree at Oxford Uni- 
England. He began practicing 
law in 1922. Soon thereafter he entered 
politics and became active in the Mos- 
lem League. (The major political or- 
ganization of Moslems in India while 
it was under British control 

When India was divided on August 
15, 1947, into two independent states 
(India and Pakistan), Liaquat Ali Khan 
became Prime Minister of the Dominion 
of Pakistan. His visit to the United 
States follows by several months that 
of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India. 


Pakistan is a country in two “pieces.” 


versity 


These two parts of Pakistan, about a 
thousand miles apart, are separated 
from one another by the Republic of 
India. The dominion covers an area of 
more than 350,000 square miles and is 
inhabited by about 75,000,000 people 
of predominantly Moslem faith. 

Poor in industry and natural resources 
Pakistan is primarily an agricultural 
country and one of the largest wheat- 
growing nations in the Far East. Rice is 
another of its main food crops. 

eee 
NATIONALISTS LOSE HAI- 
NAN. The Chinese Communists, 
who already have control of the 
vast mainland of China, won an- 
other piece of territory from the 
Chinese Nationalists. 
Their latest conquest is Hainan Island, 
an egg-shaped island lying about 15 
miles off the south coast of China’s 
mainland. 

Slightly larger than Maryland, 
Hainan has a population of 2,500,000. 
Much of the land is jungle. 

The campaign to invade and seize 
Hainan had been in progress for many 
months. The island was defended by 
100,000 poorly equipped soldiers. The 
Communists are said to have assigned 
160,000 troops for the invasion. The 
victory is important, because Hainan 
was one of the two last refuges of the 
Nationalists. 

The other and more important one 
is the large island of Formosa, 625 
miles to the northeast, which is sepa 
rated from the mainland by 115 miles 
of water. There the major Nationalist 
forces are concentrated. It is on Formosa 
that President Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Nationalist government have their 
headquarters. 

Formosa will undoubtedly be the 
next target of the Communist attack 
but probably a more difficult one. 


U. $. AND THE WORLD 


KEEPING CZECHS IN THE 
DARK. Another chink in the 
Iron Curtain was boarded up by 
the Communist government in 
Czechoslovakia. 
The Communists in control of this So 
viet satellite state closed down the 
United States Information Service and 
expelled the press official of the Amer- 





ican Embassy. Both actions were de- 
signed to shut off the Czechoslovak 
people from any remaining contact with 
the Western democracies. 

Since the end of World War II the 
U.S. Information Service has main- 
tained two libraries in Czechoslovakia. 
One of them was in Prague, the capital 
of Czechoslovakia, and the other in 
Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia. 

The library in Prague had 4,000 
books, a large supply of American maga- 
zines, and 675 documentary films which 
were available for loan. Defying tneir 
government's displeasure, nearly 10,000 
Czechs made use of these libraries 
every month. 

Czechoslovakia was once one of the 
lealing democracies in Europe. The 
Co nmunists seized control of the gov- 
errment in February, 1948. But the 
Czechoslovak people, despite Commu- 
nist pressure and threat of arrest, con 
tinued to show their friendship for the 
United States. . 

They remembered that it was largely 
due to American support that the 
Czechoslovak Republic was formed after 
World War I. 

The Czech Communist government 
accused the U. S. Information Service of 
spreading “hostile and false news.” 
These charges were denied by the 
American Embassy. There were also the 
usual accusations of “espionage.” Two 


Good-Will Gifts from India 


Czech employees of the Information 
Service were sentenced to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment for supposedly engaging in 
spying. 

What's Behind It: The purpose of 
the United States Information Service 
is “to tell the world about America.” 

A subdivision of the State Depart- 
ment, it maintains information centers 
in more than 20 countries in Europe. 

In this manner it is hoped that Eu- 
ropeans will learn the truth about con- 
ditions in the United States, as dis- 
tinguished from the lies spread about 
this country by Communist propa- 
gandists. 

Another, much broader, method used 
by Uncle Sam to tell the U.S. story is 
the Voice of America. Its radio broad- 
casts are beamed to all parts of the 
world. 


SEA-GOING SALESMEN. An 
ocean liner sets sail from New 
York this summer as a “floating 
showcase” for the products of 
American industry. 
The ship is the former American Presi 
dent Line ship President Taft. For its 
new mission, it has been renamed 
American Representative 
There will be an acre and a half of 
space for exhibits by American indus 
trial firms. Companies that rent space 


News P 


Meet Shanti and Ashok, 400-pound baby 
elephants who have arrived in Washington, 


D. C. They are the gift of India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who recently 
visited the United States. Shown with the elephants is Madama Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, India’s Ambassador to the U. S. and sister of Prime Minister Nehru. The 
Indian leader also recently sent an elephant to the Tokyo zoo. During World 
War II zoo keepers had killed all the big animals in the Tokyo zoo, for fear they 
might escape during a bombing. The gift elephant is the first one seen by many 


young Japanese children. 
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will send representatives along to take 
orders for goods along the ship’s route. 

These round-the-world salesmen will 
be “on the road” for a year, calling at 
about 40 ports along the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Coast of Asia and Australia. 
The ship will spend about a week in 
each port. 

Exhibition Ships, Inc., which is run 
ning the project, also wants to exhibit 
in Black Sea ports. Except in Turkey, 
all chese ports are in Communist-con- 
trolled countries. These countries may 
not welcome a visit from salesmen for 
U.S. goods. 

Another ship, the Oriente, is being 
outfitted as a similar exhibition ship for 
South American ports. Eventually a 
third ship may be sent out to northern 
Europe and the African coast. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“GREATEST BOOKS.” The 
greatest writings of our civiliza- 
tion have been assembled into a 
single 54-volume work. 
Eight years ago a group of writers, edu- 
cators, and scientists set to work to pick 
those writings that “a free man in the 
20th century” needs know before he 
can call himself truly educated. 

They chose 443 works by 74 authors, 
ranging from Homer of the ancient 
Greeks down to our own day. The col- 
lection, titled “Great Books of the 
Western World,” is ready for the press 
as soon as patrons have been found 
who will buy the entire first printing of 
1,000 sets at $500 a set. 

Later a less elaborate edition will be 
printed at $250 a set. The plan is to 
issue mass-printed sets at less than $100 
each, eventually, if the public demand 
is large enough. 

A unique feature is the two-volume 
“Syntopicon.” It is a dictionary of 102 
“great ideas” treated in the “Great 
Books.” A hundred scholars took seven 
years to prepare the Syntopicon, which 
is called “a switchboard to connect the 
minds of the readers with those of the 
authors.” It handy 
what the greatest minds of all time have 
said on any of 2,967 topics. 

The “Great Books” publisher is En 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc., in collabora 
tion with its parent institution, the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 


gives a guide to 


“WHITE MALE” BOWLING. 
Next week in its Columbus, Ohio, 
convention, the American Bowl- 
ing Congress faces a vital ques- 
tion concerning its future. 
The question is: Should the ABC con 
tinue to limit its membership to “white 
males” only? 

The American Bowling Congress. 
consisting of 1,500,000 bowlers in 1,500 
local groups, is the nation’s most im 
portant bowling organization. Its an 
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nual tournament is recognized as the 
biggest event in bowling. 

The ABC was formally organized in 
1903. In 1916 a clause was placed in 
its constitution limiting its membership 
to “white males.” 

Recently court action in Illinois and 
New York has been taken against the 
ABC discrimination 
against Negroes, Indians, and all others 
except white bowlers. In Illinois last 
month the ABC was fined $2,500, be- 
cause its constitution violated the state’s 
constitution and civil rights laws. The 
Illinois judge said he did not take strong- 
er measures, because he hoped the ABC 
would itself vote a change in its con- 
stitution. Action in New York state 
courts has not been completed. 

The American Bowling Congress will 
debate this question in its convention 
next week. ABC officials say the dis 
puted clause merely permits the mem- 
bers of the organization to select its own 
membership as it sees fit. The restric- 
tive rule has been upheld by votes at 
three previous ABC conventions. 


UNITED NATIONS 


U. N. HOUSEWARMING. The 
United Nations is holding an old- 
fashioned “shower’—the sort of 
housewarming at which friends 
and relatives contribute gifts. 
In the case of the world organization, 
the “housewarming” will come later 
when it moves into its new headquarters 
now nearing competion in mid-town 
New York. Meanwhile, the U.N. is ask- 
ing the member countries for gifts—any- 
thing that will help beautify its perma- 
nent “home.” 
The call was sent out by 


because of | its 


Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie. He pointed out 
that there was complete agreement that 
something of the culture of all 59 mem- 
ber nations should be included in one 
way or another in the building. 

He suggested specifically for the in- 
terior—special furniture, rugs, draperies, 
paintings, murals, statuary, 
wood paneling, and other wall cover- 
ings and ornamental metal work 

For the outside, Mr. Lie wanted trees, 
shrubs, and sculpture. 


HE ADMINISTRATION 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS. A firm 
tradition in official Washington 
life has undergone a broad change. 
The tradition is the President's 
conference, attended each week by 100 
to 200 newspaper 


tapestnes 


press 


magazine, and radio 
reporters At these conferences Mr. Tru- 
man faces a barrage ot que stions on 
evervthing from his taste in bow ties to 
atomic energy control 

porters have been 


For many vears re 


Harris & Ewing 


End of a Tradition: Informal news conferences around President Truman‘s 
desk have been replaced by more formal meetings with press (see story). 


admitted to the President's White House 
office for these conferences, the nation’s 
“hottest” news source 

In recent months more and more re 
porters have crowded into the 
dent's office. Questions sometimes come 
from the back of the room, and neither 
Mr. Truman nor the other reporters can 
see who the questioner is 

Now Mr. Truman decided to 
eliminate much of the hurly-burly in 
his news conferences. Beginning last 
week White House reporters were di- 
rected to a large fourth-floor conference 
room in the old State Department build- 
ing, next to the White House. There 
reporters will sit down on folding chairs. 
(Previously, they had to stand, scrib- 
bling their notes as best they could.) 
Before asking questions a reporter must 
rise, and announce his name and the 
name of his organization. 

What's Behind It: The first recorded 
Presidential press conference was in- 
deed spectacular. Anne Royall, a wom- 
an journalist, determined to get Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams’ views on 
burning issues of the day. She trailed 
the President to the Potomac River, 
where he was fond of a daily swim—in 
the days before bathing suits were 
popular. Swimming back to shore, Presi- 
dent Adams saw Anne stubbornly sit- 
ting on top of his clothes. She got her 
story. 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
famous for his barber-shop press con 
While being shaved by his 
nimble-fingered barber, T. R. would 
answer questions for a few chosen 
newsmen. President Wilson was the 
first to hold regular press conferences, 
but halted them during World War I. 
President Harding renewed the bouts 
with the press, until he made an em- 
barrassing diplomatic error in one of 


Presi 


has 


was 


ferences 


his statements. Under Presidents Coo- 
lidge and Hoover newsmen had to be 
content with statements from 
ficial White House spokesman.” 


“an of- 


The press conference really became 
established during the 13-year Presi 
dential career of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He wrote the rules of the game which 
are still followed today. The President 
may not be quoted directly, unless he 
grants specific permission. 

Many observers have compared the 
Presidential press conference to the 
“question period” in the British Parlia- 
ment, during which the British Prime 
Minister and his cabinet are called upon 
to answer questions posed by Members 
of Parliament. Certainly the press con- 
ference has become part of our un- 
written procedure of government, and 
is the President’s closest week-by-week 
link with the people of the nation. 


Qui 
ON THE 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 
amusstnsnsainen Whee island is 
the last Nationalist Chinese stronghold? 
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2. In :~ what nation 
were U.S. Information Service offices 
ordered closed? 


3. Who is the Sec- 


retary-General of the United Nations? 
4. With what Pres- 
ident did Anne Royall hold a “confer- 
ence”? 

5. Operation of 
what kind of locomotives are involved 
in the railroad labor dispute? 








Interscholastic Athletics 
(Concluded from page 9, 


GOULD: Roger, would you like to go 
to a school that confined its athletic pro- 
gram to intramural sports and physical 
education classes? 

ROGER: No, I don’t believe I would 
because there would be nothing to in- 
terest you. I believe interschool sports 
are about the only extra-curricular ac 
tivity that brings the whole school to 
gether. Otherwise, people will stick by 
themselves and keep in small individual 
groups. 

SANDRA: The only thing I really ob- 
ject to in the way the interschool pro- 
gram is run is the fact that the boys 
and girls who don’t make the teams miss 
out on so much of the extra work on 
skills. Those who are interested but 
don’t quite make it—their interest is 
shoved aside and they don’t have the 
chance they should have. 

JUDITH: I think you run into this 
situation in all walks of life. You find 
people who are not capable of learning 
as quickly as another person, and you 
naturally want the more capable to play 
on the team. But yet you want to de 
velop the capabilities of the others. 

GOULD: You think, then, that there 
will always be this difference between 
the minority of a few skilled players who 
get on the varsity teams, and the great 
majority who can’t be expected to be 
more than very average players? 

NORMAN: I think that must neces- 
sarily be so if you expect to field any 
sort of winning team. Regardless of 
what we may say about winning, there 
is nothing that will give a student body 
a psychological lift like a winning team. 
True, it may be overemphasized, but 
winning is still important. It does count 

JANICE: I think that 80% er 90% of 
iny student body could play some sport. 
The most important training comes dur- 
ing the gymnastic periods. | know in 
Scarsdale we find a lot of girls complain- 
ing that they spend all their time during 


gym periods practicing skill tests and 
handling the ball. But the gym teachers 
don’t allow them to play too often, be 
cause they want everybody to learn to 
play systematically and not haphazardly 


GOULD: But what about their 
health, Sandra? Do you think that ev 
erybody benefits from the health stand- 
point, or is it just lost in the shuffle? 

SANDRA: No, I definitely think that 
everybody benefits from our whole ath 
letic program because we are so well 
staffed in the physical education depart 
ment. We have several teachers who are 
able to divide their time so that more 
attention can be paid to classes and to 
intramurals, as well as to interschool 
athletics 

GOULD: Meri]. do you think that, a 


fellow who is really good in athletics 
finds it such a drain on his time that he 
can’t keep up his classwork? 

MERIL: Definitely not. You come to 
school primarily to get an education, 
and if you can’t do your assignments 
and still play football or baseball, then 
you should drop one of the sports. Just 
because someone is a_ star athlete 
shouldn’t exempt him from doing a 
night’s physics homework, when there’s 
a big game the next day. 

JUDITH: I feel there shouldn't be 
any special privileges for good athletes, 
but I think the gym classes are vitally 
necessary to a well-rounded person. The 
people who are interested only in scho- 
lastic things, who don’t want any bodily 
activity are just not getting a full edu- 
cation. 

GOULD: Bill, do you know of any 
high school athletes that have been al- 
lowed to play on teams but haven't 
been keeping up in their scholastic 
work? 

BILL: No. I think most schools cover 
that by having standard rules prescribed 
by the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, saying that if a person fails 
more than one course or has a bad citi 
zenship report, he is automatically elim- 
inated. But I have noticed in my own 
experience, that if a person is really con- 
scientious he can do better homework 
during the football season than during 
the rest of the year. You stay home 
nights, you take care of yourself, be- 
have, and it seems to me that a stu- 
dent who means business finds that it’s 
much easier to get good marks just by 
keeping busy 

MERIL: I agree with Bill whole 
heartedly. In the football season, for ex- 
ample, you are built up emotionally and 
stimulated. There is something inde 
scribable that keeps you going and you 
have the desire to do better in every- 
thing, and then naturally your work im- 
proves. 

SANDRA: The problem of the ath 
lete can be compared to the student 
who says: “What do I need math for? 
I’m not going to use it when I get out 
of college.” I think that in any athletics 
there is a certain amount of brain work 
In order to do a thing well you've got 
to be able to reason out your play; that 
is what makes a good football player. 

JANICE: Most people agree that it 
is scholastic achievement that we really 
are here for, and it gives extra initiative 
to a player of any sport, to know that 
he has to pass a subject to play on a 
team. 

GOULD: Our time is nearly up. But 
I believe we all feel that the upshot of 
this discussion might be stated in a very 
few words that we ought to give the 
game back to the players, and may the 
best man win! 


Games and Sports 
(Concluded) 


piece of rawhide. To this “ball” four 
rawhide teops or handles were fastened 

The object of the game was to get the 
duck. When one player had the pato his 
opponents tore after him and, if they 
caught up, a fierce tug of war ensued, 
often resulting in one or two being 
pulled from the saddle. Sometimes when 
a gaucho refused to give up, the game 
was decided with knives. The winning 
of a game of pato was celebrated by 
much feasting and dancing. 

Under today’s rules el pato is played 
on fields resembling polo fields. At 
either end are several tall poles with 
baskets like those used in basketball. 
The pato is no longer a duck but an 
inflated rubber ball covered with leather 
and having six strong loops of leather 
fastened to it as handles. There are four 
sinewy, well-mounted players on each 
side. 

By means of passes and skillful riding 
the members of each team try to ad- 
vance toward the baskets of their oppo- 
nents. Scores are made by tossing the 
ball with the right hand into one of the 
baskets of the opposing team. 

JAI ALAI: Reported to be the fastest 
game of all is jai alai (pronounced high- 
ah-lie). It is a popular wall tennis game 
which originated in Spain. From there 
it was “exported” to Mexico, Cuba, and 
Miami, Florida. 

The regulation court is similar to a 
handball court, except the walls are 
higher. The court has three walls 
front, back and side. The other part of 
the square is where the spectators sit, 
behind a protecting screen. 

The ball (“pelota”) is slightly larger 
than a handball. The official bat is a bas- 
ket-work structure strapped to the hand 
and hollow on one side, so that the ball 
may be scooped up with it. This bat ex- 
tends from the elbow to eight or ten 
inches beyond the finger-tips. 

The principles of play differ little 
from handball. But the game itself is 
lightning-fast and tiring. Only skilled 
experienced players compete in jai alai 

TEJO: The classic game of Colombia 
is tejo—a form of quoits. As in horse 
shoe pitching, the players take turns 
throwing a heavy object at a fairly dis 
tant object. But in tejo, it is a solid 
biscuit-shaped piece of lead instead of 
a horseshoe that is thrown. The target 
instead of a post, is an iron ring lying 
on the ground. 

To make the game more exciting (and 
noisy), the ring has a little gunpowde: 
in the center. As the disc lands in the 
center of the ring, it sets off the gun 
powder. And a deafening noise an 
nounces that the plaver has made the 
Colombian equivalent of a “ringer.” 
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Pan American World Airways System 


London-bound passengers board Yankee Clipper in N. Y. 


‘*Air-Conditioned’’ 


Trans World Air Line 


Airline hostess serves complete meal to first-class passengers. 


United Air Lines 


Reclining seats give added comfort to passengers on United’s Stratocruiser. 


MAx8= it’s the spring, but we have 
the wanderlust. We have phoned 
the major airlines for their travel book- 
lets. Just imagine flying to Europe in a 
few hours or an overnight flight between 
our West Coast and Hawaii. Then there’s 
Alaska, Mexico, and the West Indies. 
And we've always wanted to see New 
Orleans and a lot of other American 
cities. 

We've never even secn Yellowstone 
Park. 

Our restlessness all began at lunch 
today. Across the table sat Tony Simon, 
Scholastic’s roving transportation re 
porter. “Thousands of people are taking 
vacation trips by plane this year,” he 
said. “Just imagine the number that are 
flying to Rome to celebrate Holy Year! 
And with the low coach fares, round- 


Travel 


trip reductions, special prices for travel- 
ing families, tens of thousands of people 
are planning to see America by air.” 

Then we made our big mistake. 
“What's it like to travel by air?” we 
asked, never realizing what the answer 
would do to our morale. “Didn’t vou fly 
from Puerto Rico to New York when you 
made your 12,000-mile swing around 
the U. S. to study the latest in modern 
transportation?” 

That started Tony off on an exciting 
account of his trip. Here’s what he said: 


Sky Clipper 

The silver and blue DC-4 taxied across 
Isla Grande Airport, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Slowly it turned down Runway 27 

I was riding in the cockpit of this 
huge four-motored plane, a Pan Ameti- 
can World Airways Clipper. We were 
starting a 1,500-mile flight from Puerto 
Rico to New York City. 

‘Check number one,” Captain Mat 
thew Van Winkle called down to a me 
chanic revving, or testing, the motors. 

“Clear; number one turning well,” 
said the mechanic. 

I was sitting on a small seat between 
Captain Van Winkle and Co-pilot Ren- 
nie T. Hargraves. Soon all four motors 
were checked and roaring full force. I 
put on a set of voice radio earphones. 

“Runway 27 now open and clear,” 
came a report from headquarters. 

“Can we cross?” asked Co-pilot Clark 
V. Wiedmann. During a take-off he sits 
in the radio compartment. Later he re 
lieves the pilot or co-pilot behind the 
controls. 

“Clear to cross,” came the report. 

The Clipper raced down the runway, 
then rose gently off the ground. 

“Gear up,” Captain Van Winkle 
galled to Co-pilot Hargraves. 





The co-pilot pushed down a lever to 
tuck up our wheels. As the Clipper 
gained altitude, Puerto Rico’s coast slid 
away under us. Far below I saw lines 
of white breakers smashing against San 
Juan-Bay. We soared over El Morro, a 
huge old stone fortress, built more than 
200 years ago to ward off pirates. Soon 
we had left Puerto Rico behind 

The Clipper climbed high over the 
blue Atlantic and into white puffs of 
clouds. We reached 4,000 feet, zooming 
along at 225 miles an hour. The four 
motors droned in smooth rhythm. 

“We don't have much to do now,” 
Captain Van Winkle said. “The Clipper 
is on automatic pilot.” 

He explained that the automatic pilot 
is a mechanical device for flying a plane. 
It keeps the plane in level flight on a 
set course 

“I don’t have to handle any controls 
when we're on automatic pilot,” he said. 
“But I take during a_ take-off, 
landing, turns, or in rough weather.” 


over 


I leaned over for a closer look at the 
many dials and faces on the instrument 
panel. Captain Van Winkle smiled. 

“Don’t ask me about them,” he 
‘They are too complicated to explain 
in a seven-hour trip. In general, though, 
the panel board is my guide. It records 
the Clipper’s fuel, oil, and water supply, 
air pressure, speed, altitude, and so on.” 

We slowed down to 205 miles an 
hour, the Clipper’s average cruising 
speed. Suddenly Captain Van Winkle 
pointed to black clouds far ahead. 

“See those barrel-shaped clouds?” he 
asked. “They're a storm in our path. 
We'll fly around them.” 

He switched the Clipper off auto- 
matic pilot. We banked to the right and 
began to climb. The clipper bucked in 
a surging updraft, then rode smoothly 
again. We leveled off at 7,500 feet, well 
out over the Atlantic. Below, swirling 
whitecaps broke over the restless ocean. 

“A strong wind is blowing right at 
our nose and slowing us down,” Co-pilot 
Hargraves said. “But we'll arrive in New 
York on schedule.” 

I left the cockpit and walked into the 
cabin. Its 65 passengers were eating 
lunch. Steward Robert Dunne had 
brought each passenger his lunch. An 
airline steward’s job is to keep passen- 
gers comfortable, check safety belts, 
prepare food trays, distribute magazines 
and newspapers, and answer questions 
about each flight. 

“I'm also trained in first aid and the 
handling of all emergency equipment 
such as life rafts and fire extinguishers,” 
he told me. “But the Clipper is a safe 
plane. In an emergency it can fly on two 
motors.” 

For the next hour I talked with 
Steward Dunne and Flight Purser Jean 
G. Serrano. The flight purser’s job is to 
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help the steward serve passengers. She 
also checks all passengers’ passports, 
visas, and permits. She helps them fill 
out customs papers. 

“I've worked for Pan-American for 
three years,” she said. “I like the job 
more each day. I get the chance to visit 
nearly all Latin-American countries and 
meet many different people.” 

“What do you like best 
job?” I asked Jean. 

“Flying in the evening,” she said. “I 
like the purple twilight sweeping across 
the sky and the first star poking through 
the night.” 

The remaining few hours passed 
quickly as I spoke to some Puerto Rican 
boys and girls in the cabin. Suddenly 
an electric sign flashed on at the front 
end of the cabin. 

“Fasten safety belts,” the electric sign 
said. 

We were approaching New York’s 
LaGuardia Airport. The Clipper nosed 
downward. We circled the airport once, 
headed for a runway, and settled for a 
perfect landing. The Clipper braked 
gently and stopped. 

I said goodbye to the crew and 
watched the Clipper taxi to a hangar 


about the 


Record Year 

“Last year was really a record year 
for aviation,” Tony said when he had 
finished telling us of his flight from 
Puerto Rico to the U. S. “The airlines 
and the other branches of U. S. aviation 
made headlines.” 

“Do you mean the airplane acci- 
dents?” we asked. 

“Well, the airlines made headlines on 
that, too.” Tony replied. “The scheduled 
airlines—United, Pan American Grace, 
Trans World, Pan American World Air- 
ways and others—broke all records for 
safety in 1949. They flew 2,000,000 
more passengers than ever before and 
averaged only one death for every 100,- 
000,000 passenger-miles flown. That is 
a better safety record than automobiles 
made. 

“Most people travel on these sched- 
uled lines,” Tony explained, “and so 
they are traveling in safety. Many of the 
big accidents that made newspaper 
headlines were made by special char- 
tered planes, military and private planes, 
and by planes operated by foreign firms. 

“The airlines were able to establish 
this record of safety,” Tony said, “be- 
cause of the increased use of better air 
navigation, and landing aids, and be- 
cause of the increased knowledge of 
safe operating methods and practices.” 

“Did the airlines operate ‘in the red’ 
again last year?” we asked. 

“No,” Tony grinned. “They were ‘in 
the blue.” Domestic lines made a good 
profit in 1949. The increase in the num- 
ber of passengers and also the increase 
in the amount of air freight helped. Air 
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freight has become big business. Un 
wrapped dresses are flown on racks from 
New York City factories to Dallas, Los 
Angeles, and other city stores. Machines 
and parts and fruits and vegetables also 
are important items in air cargo. 

“Then many airlines are offering spe- 
cial ‘coach rates’ for passengers who are 
willing to travel ‘tourist class’ rather than 
first-class. Some coach-rate tickets pro- 
vide no meals while on flight; others 
provide for box lunches rather than the 
hot meal served on first-class planes. On 
some skycoach flights, the planes carry 
more passengers and have less comfort- 
able seats than the more luxurious first- 
class reclining seats.” 

“How much does a passenger save if 
he travels by skvcoach rather than by 
fiving first-class?” we wondered. 

Tony looked in his notebook. “Trans 
World Airlines charges $110 for a one- 
way ticket from New York City to Los 
Angeles,” Tony replied. “TWA charges 
$157.85 for a passenger traveling first- 
class. That’s a saving of about $48, or 
30 per cent. 

“Most of the airlines have special 
family rates, too,” Tony continued. “If 
the head of a family buys one ticket for a 
fight on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednes- 
day, then his wife and children under 
21 can go with him for half price.” 


Outlook for 1950 


By this time. we were getting excited 
about taking a plane trip ourselves. 
“What about 1950?” we asked. “Do the 
airlines expect 
sengers and cargo?” 

“Most airline people believe that busi- 
ness this vear will equal last year’s rec- 
ord. In fact, it may be even better,” 
Tony explained. “For one thing, newer, 
faster, and more comfortable planes are 
being used. Improved navigation aids 
make time schedules more dependable. 
More people are becoming enthusiastic 
about air travel. And many economy- 
minded people now believe that they 
can afford to travel by air if they travel 
by air coach, use commutation books, 
the family plan, or take advantage of 
round-trip reductions. California also 
will attract additional visitors.’ 


1 big business in pas- 


As we finished our luncheon, Tony 
pointed out that aviation still has several 
difficult problems to solve. One is how 
to get fast roads from city centers to 
nearby airports to save over-all time for 
air travelers. There is a need for safer 
navigation and landing aids. Yet another 
problem is how to make the everyday 
citizen want to travel by air. But if avia- 
tion continues in 1950 to make the prog- 
ress it made in 1949, we'll see another 
record year, 


This is the last in a series of six ar- 
ticles on recent developments in U. &. 
transportation. 








BOY dates GIRL 


OO “GO STEADY” or not to “go 

steady”... that is the question... 
whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer the uncertainties about next 
Friday’s date... or to take battle 
‘gainst these monopolists who want 
you for their own. Yes, that’s the pri- 
ority question. Do you battle—or do 
you suffer? 

Okay, so you're sure of dates by 
“going steady.” But, if you feel you 
wouldn't rate the phone calls and 
milkshakes without shackling some- 
one to your side, isn’t there a weak 
cylinder in your motor? Aren't you 
minus something that’s going to stall 
you sooner or later? 

Better tactics would be to check up 
on the chatter, the dancing, the 
grooming—whatever it is that makes 
you afraid to buck open competition. 
Then you'll always be a good date in 
any man’s language. You won't say 
feebly, “I don’t like to go steady, 
re 


Russ hetter than the other 

I admit that neither of us 
has thought of a lifetime proposition 
But what's wrong with “going steady” 
for the time being? 


Q. I like 
hoys I knou 


but a 
“going steady” 


A. Nothing’s wrong with it 
little silly 
and “for 


isn't it? To say 
the time being” in the same 
sentence? 

If three boys ask you for dates and 
you like 
why vou shouldn't date Russ most often 
But, vou can do this without tagging 
vourself “Private Property.” 

The fact that date 
that vou prefer his 
Yet, you aren't hogtied so that there are 


Russ best, there’s no reason 


Russ often 
company 


you 


proves 


scenes and misunderstandings on that 
future Saturday night when you want 
to accept another date? Or when Jane 
wants vou to go out with her cousin. Or 
when the gang from a neighboring high 
school invites you to a picnic. No bind 
ing promises made . no promises to 
break. Meantime, devote yourself as ex- 
clusively You 
see, you can almost eat your cake and 
have it! 

‘ In most small high 
you've been dating one boy quite regu- 
larly, your friends know which sleeve 
your heart is on. The other boys don’t 
howl too loudly when they know Russ 
foot in the door. So 


to Russ as you choose. 


schools, when 


already has his 


fy (gto 


why go to the trouble of fencing your- 
self in unnecessarily? 

Remember, comes the when 
neighboring pastures do look greener, 
it’s easier to stroll eastwards or west- 
wards, if you don’t have to knock down 
that fence. 


day 


Q. How can you refuse to “go steady” 
without hurting a boy’s feelings? 


A. Tell the truth—that aren't 
ready to settle down to one person and 
that vou think you will make a much 
better “steady” some day, after you have 
dated different types of boys and found 
out what you really and forever-after 
like. 

Most boys would rather be told the 
truth, than be two-timed! They appre- 
ciate honesty and sincerity. If they don't, 
be glad you found it out in time! 


you 


Q. Is it all right for a boy who's 
“going steady” to flirt with other girls? 


A. You gave yourself away on that 
one! If vou have ideas about what fun 
it would be to kid with Lucy, or take 
Jane out for a soda, or invite Carol to 
converted 


dance, you aren’t completely 
to the “going steady” school. 


Now she sings, ‘Don’t Fence Me In!’ But 
she fenced herself by “going steady.” 


Maybe you “go steady” because the 
gang does, but your fancy is still free 
and footloose. Which means that you'll 
be in hot water any day. Or that “going 
steady,” for you, will become a tag 
tacked onto your relationship with the 
heart throb of the moment. But why 
hang a tag where it doesn’t belong? If 
you have to sport a label, why not 
“Fancyfree” or “Still Looking’? 

If you're not cut out along “old faith 
ful” lines, there’s no use kidding your- 
self. And it’s a downright shame to kid 
the girl who thinks you're her steady. 
As to your datability, most girls won't 
turn a cold shoulder to your invitations 
because you haven't promised to love 
them forever after. In fact, “no strings 
attached” usually makes you more inter 
esting. Girls see you still as a possible 
conquest. 


Q. I'm sunk. For almost a year I've 
been “going steady” and everything 
was fine until suddenly my “steady” 
siurted dating others. What can I do? 


A. You can mope aroufd and be mis 
erable, remembering “all those little 
things” that made your heart sing and 
counting the broken pieces; you can 
choke down your pride, ask “What hap- 
pened?” and perhaps, if it was you 
fault, patch things up; or you can chalk 
the whole thing up to experience, tak« 
a new lease on life, and get going! 

Don't kid yourself for a moment that 
you're the only one whose stack of 
blocks has taken a tumble. It happens 
here, there, and everywhere. What 
matters is how you take it—chin up o1 
chin down in your hands. And now is 
the time for you to make up your mind 
which! 

You'll have to work hard at the “chin- 
up” way; “chin down” will come easy. 
Every popular song, every stop-in at 
the Corner Drug, every green sweater 
or every telephone ring can remind you 
of yesterdays, if you let them. 

If you refuse to let them, you'll have 
to find new interests to take their place. 
Call up some of your friends you've neg 
lected because of “steady” dates; let the 
word get around that you're “back in 
circulation” again; get that after-school 
job you really wanted but wouldn't take 
for fear it would interfere; settle down 
to some serious study and planning for 
the future—a career; go out for your 
class team sports; join the radio, dra 
matics, or glee club. What if you can't 
carry a tune in a tun? You may learn 
and you'll surely see some new and in 
teresting faces! 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Boy 
dates Girl,” send it to: Gay Head, 7 East 
12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest general interest will be dis- 
cussed im future columns. 


ee ne oe en ee nee ee 
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It took fourteen years, but Ken finally broke the 
charmed circle and pitched twenty winning games 


By FRANK O’ROURKE 


Twentieth 


Game 


E UNDRESSED slowly and 
H walked to the trainer's room 
and stretched face down on the 

table, closing his eyes and relaxing 
while Duggan bandaged young Ham- 
mett’s weak ankles and then stood over 
him, smelling aromatically of the room’s 
oils and salves and medicines. Hammett 
paused beside the table and patted his 
arm and murmured, “We'll get ‘em, 
Ken,” and hurried away, spikes making 
a gritty sound. He smiled and Duggan 
said, “Last time, Ken,” and began 
kneading his muscles, going through 
the familiar pre-game routine. Every 
five days for six months, he thought, 
Duggan’s long, flexible fingers loosened 
his pitching arm and shoulder, then 
worked on his trick knee before send- 
ing him out to work, 

“Arm feel good?” Duggan asked. 

He said, “It'll do, Tom.” 

“Last time,” Duggan said. “The big 
one, Ken.” 


Reprinted by permission from the book, 
The Greatest Victory and Other Baseball 
Stories, by. Frank O‘Rourke. Copyright 
1950 by Frank O‘Rourke. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. $2.50. 


Duggan was remembering the season 
almost finished and working doubly 
hard on Ken Henchman’s left arm for 
this last game of the year. Duggan 
would savy no more, and his teammates 
were anything but voluble about today, 
but all of them were feeling the same 
hope: that Henchman, going into this 
with nineteen and 
losses, would win his twentieth today. 
They were moving up the turinel as he 
lay on the rubbing table, stepping onto 
the sunlit field, thinking of past years 
and the jinx that had ridden Ken 
Henchman from the start of his career. 


game wins seven 


“On the side now,” Duggan said. 

Ken Henchman rolled on his right 
side and felt the long fingers manipulate 
his shoulder muscles. Six times in four- 
years he had come down the 
stretch with a chance to win twenty 


teen 


and break the charmed circle; six times 
fate had turned her face. He had nine- 
teen wins with one turn to go in three 
of those years; three times he had lost 
by one run. The other three years had 
found him with eighteen wins and two 
turns remaining, and he had lost those 
final games by one and two runs. 

His teammates were remembering 
those years and, most of all, with a deep 
personal bitterness, last year. He had 
won twelve straight by July 4th, and 
then his bad knee twisted when he field- 
ed a difficult chance. He had spent two 
months nursing it back to shape, with 
Duggan supplying the advice and aid, 
and was able to pitch four times in Sep 
tember, winning three. This year he had 
realized the truth in spring training; his 
knee was weakening wjth every game 
and his arm would soon lose its snap. He 
had to win twenty this year or never 
make the grade. Next year would find 
him relief pitching and possibly moving 
to the coaching staff of the Grays; and 
today, the team in third place, with 
nothing riding on this final game but 
playing it out and going home, the 
team was keyed up tighter than the 
pennant winners waiting for the se- 
ries. 

“Now the knee,” Duggan said. 

Ken Henchman rolled upright on the 
table and sat in stoop-shouldered re- 
laxation, a slender, wiry man of thirty- 
five with greying hair and long arms. 
Duggan worked on the knee, strong 
fingers massaging the tendons and 
muscles. He winced once and Duggan 
said, “It’s getting weaker, Ken. I'll wrap 
it as much as I dare. Don't try for any- 
thing tough or it might go out for 
keeps. You hear?” 

Duggan got the wraps and was fin 
ishing his careful work when the office 
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boy entered the room and said, “Here’s 
a note for you, Ken.” 

He said, “Put it in my locker, Jimmy. 
Thanks.” 

The boy smiled warmly. “All right, 
Ken. Good luck.” 

He stepped to the floor and tested 
the knee, forgetting the note in this 
moment of pressure that told him how 
strong the knee was and how long it 
would last. He had gotten notes for too 
many years to become impatient about 
them before pitching, especially today. 
Duggan said, “Ken, all the luck in the 
world.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “I'll need it.” 

He walked up the tunnel to the dug- 
out, toward the rectangular patch of 
blue sky visible at the upper end. When 
he stepped into the dugout, the Grays 
were finishing their hitting and coming 
off the field as the Cards moved around 
the batting cage and over the grass. 
Joe Fonseca came from the bat rack 
and stood beside him, rubbing dust- 
stained hands together, broad face 
wrinkled with thought and unnatural 
pressure. 

“Nice day,” Fonseca said. “How do 
you feel, Ken?” 

“All right,” he said. “Got a couple of 
hits for me today?” 

“Got a couple,” Fonseca said gruffly. 
“Maybe three. Brecheen is going for 
them.” 

Ken Henchman said, “You can hit 
him, Joe.” He slapped Fonseca’s shoul- 
der and walked to the warmup plate 
where his catcher waited. 


ton stadium was filling rapidly with 
a capacity crowd, something unusual 
for the last day of the season. He was 
surprised to see the bleachers half filled, 
and then he felt the small, warm thrill 
of pride, knowing why the fans had 
turned out today. They had come, over 
thirty thousand of them, to help him 
win a ball game, with feet and hands 
and voices. It was a good feeling; it 
would make a wonderful last memory 
if only he could do the job. He began 
throwing slowly to Hottel, his arm stiff, 
then warm, and finally loose with sweat 


beneath the woolen undershirt and thick : 


jacket. The Cardinals finished hitting 
and the groundkeepers hurried away 
with the batting cage. 

Hottel walked beside him to the dug- 
yut, rubbing his jaw and glancing across 
the field at the scoreboard. Their man- 
ager came from the far side of the dug- 
out and between them, behind 
the wire, his face impassive. Casey An- 


stood 


derson was in his fifties, their senior by 
many vears, good friend and manager 
for eight seasons. Today he was quiet; 
ordinarily he would be joking and bark- 
ing at every man on the team. 

“Didn't think you'd be able to walk,” 
Casey said. 


Ken Henchman smiled. “Why not?” 

“As old as you are?” Casey said, and 
suddenly lost the small grin and became 
sober-faced. “They'll play a game to- 
day, Ken. I promise you that.” 

“I know they will,” Ken Henchman 
said quietly. “T'll do my best, Casey.” 

He knew that Casey was thinking of 
the bonus clause in his contract. Casey 
had made the owner insert that clause, 
giving Ken Henchman a ten-thousand 
dollar bonus if he won twenty games 
this season that everyone knew would 
be his last. He could use the monev 
but, oddly, he hadn't given it a thought 
until this moment, standing in the dug- 
out, feeling the cool air of fall. The 
owner was a wealthy man, generous and 
understanding, but a stickler for detail. 
He had no doubt that should he lose 
today, the bonus would not be paid. But 
he couldn’t castigate the owner for that; 
it was business, And business was the 
smallest part of this game for him. He 
wanted to win for so many other rea- 
sons that the money became totally 
unimportant. 

He wanted to win for himself, for 
the feeling it would give him in years 
to come. He had known a good many 
pitchers in fourteen years who had 
twenty-game years behind them, in the 
record books, but most of all, in their 
hearts. That was where it counted; in- 
side, in the chest, where it felt good 
and warm and solid. He thought of 
them in this last moment before game 
time, Feller and Newhouser and Chan- 
dler and Sain and Brecheen, and more. 
They had one thing he lacked, and he 
wanted it so badly he could feel the 
sharp, physical pain of longing. 

On the field, at the plate, Casey was 
handing his lineup to Bill Stewart, 
shaking hands with Eddie Dyer, going 
over the ground rules they all knew 
by heart. Eddie Dyer looked past Casey 
at him, just for a moment, and smiled. 
He know that Dyer wanted him to win 
this game, but Dyer was starting his 
first string and keeping his rookies on 
the bench Ken Henchman 
wanted it no other way. He did not 
want a hollow victory against voung- 
sters. He wanted it the hard way, 
against Musial and Slaughter 
Brecheen. 

“All right, Ken,” Dusty 
mured. “Go at it, boy.” 

Dusty took his jacket and he began 
the last walk to the mound. And then 
he was taking his five throws and ac- 
cepting the ball from the infield, and 
hearing, from far away, the steady and 
great roar of the crowd 

Hottel gave the signal for his fast 
ball and Ken Henchman toed the rub- 
ber and lifted and came down with his 
loose, three-quarter arm motion. Releas- 
ing his first pitch, watching it go in and 
cut the outside corner into Hottel’s 


because 


and 


Baker 


mur- 


waiting mitt, he felt good, better than 
he had in months. Schoendienst took 
the called strike and settled in the box, 
and now, behind him, the infield was 
talking it up and the worst part was 
over. He had always dreaded the first 
pitch; it was something like an actor 
getting stage fright. 

Schoendienst grounded out to sec- 
ond base. Marion, batting in the second 
slot today, hit a long high fly that Joe 
Fonseca took in left field. Musial came 
in, bat cocked, right leg bent a little 
in that unorthodox stance that looked 
so awkward and concealed so much 
dynamite. He worked up a_ two-two 
count and Musial hit his curve on the 
line into right field. He turned, holding 
his breath, as Wallin took it on the 
dead run near the foul line. Musial 
rounded first base and shook his head, 
and Ken Henchman thought, “He’s on 
today,” and moved slowly toward the 
dugout. 


H: wanted rest between innings, all 
the minutes he could steal, for there 
was the saved energy that counted in 
the last pitches of any game. If only 
they would break loose for him today, 
start hitting and never stop, as they 
did in those odd games every season. 
Six runs, eight, maybe more, and then 
he could pace himself accordingly. He 
watched Schooler fly out on the second 
pitch, and Joe Fonseca ground vicious- 
ly to shortstop, a low twister that Mar 
ion took without moving and threw to 
Jones for the second out. Cook ran up 
a three-two count and went down 
swinging, going for a low curve that 
broke under and away from his big 
brown bat. Ken Henchman sighed and 
began his walk again; and the game 
moved on. 

They touched him for a single in the 
second inning, with one away, but 
Hammett pulled him out of that hole 
with a running scoop behind second 
base for a forceout. He fanned the next 
batter on a changeup and knew he 
could not use that pitch again. They 
were watching him closely now, from 
the coaching boxes and the dugout, 
watching his arm and his knee, waiting 
for the momentary relapse 

He sat in the dugout and prayed for 
a run, and watched his teammates go 
down in order. Two innings gone now 
he thought, and the pressure was slow 
ly building up. He could feel it in the 
crowd sound when he began the third 
inning, a hopeful, low roar that spread 
around the deep, shadowed stands and 
flowed across the field into his ears 
They were all with him, he knew that, 
and it was a good feeling. 

The first batter singled and the next 
man took a called strike and laid down 
the expected bunt. Hottel came out 

(Continued on page 24) 





The Painting 


that grew into an Automobile Finish 


It’s a red-letter day for a lot of folks 
in this New England town 80-odd 


years ago. 


For, after months of work by crafts- 
men and artists, another stagecoach 
is ready to roll toward the Golden 


West. 


Everyone wants to see the sturdy 
new beauty, gleaming brightly in 
its many coats of varnish—and bear- 
ing a genuine oil painting right 
smack dab on the front door. 

Not so long ago, all they had out 
West were rough covered wagons. 
Now 
coaches, complete with real color- 
ful works of art! 


they're using fancy stage- 


That’s the wav it was when our country 


Was young. Phere was plenty oF time to 


build a coach by hand, time even to 
paint a picture on the door. 


But slow methods wouldn’t work when 


automobiles began to step up America’s 


rate of living. 
It took as long as 30 days just to dry the 


finish on cars—and America wanted 


many cars fast 


True, black enamels dried fairly quickly. 
But men of General Motors wanted to 
ive car-owners a choice of many beauti- 
without 
cars in storage while their finishes dried 


Then along 


g came lacquers that 


ful shades holding countless 


were 

fast-drying and could be made in many 

And GM men quickly seized the 
\ 


opportunity. 


— 
shades 


They've since cut painting time to just 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast 


three hours from bare metal to gleaming 
finish. And they’ve come up with a range 
of hues that would bring a gleam to the 


eves of those old artists of the stagecoach. 


At GM’s color 


“library” 


studio there is now a 
of over 4.750 colors and shades 
toa,pl k from. Each one has been tested 


under the worst weather conditions. 
And each vear selections are made for 
the entire GM line 


for all 1950 models. 


with about SO used 


t's the kind of modern craftsmanship 
that makes GM cars better in looks, in 
action, in all-round satisfaction 


It’s the sort of thing 
that makes owners of 
GM cars say —‘ You 
just can’t them 
for value! 


beat 


’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC + OLDSM 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


OBILE « 


GM DIESEL DELCO 


BUICK + CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE . A( 


FRIGIDAIRE 
SPARK PLUGS 


"MORK AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


|. BASEBALL 


Using the numbers 1-5 arrange each 
of the following items in their correct 
chronological order. Each counts 3. 
Total 15, 

_a. Formation of 
League 
Formation of the 
League 
Celebration of baseball's “cen- 
tennial” at Cooperstown 
Design of the baseball diamond 
by Cartwright 

e. Organization of first professional 
team 


the National 


American 


My score__ 


ll, WORLD OF SPORTS 

A. On the line to the left of the 
sport in Column A, write the number 
preceding the country listed in Column 
B in which it is a major sport today. 
Each counts 3. Total 24. 


Column A Column B 
a. cricket Switzerland 
_b. ice hockey Argentina 
glima . Canada 
. baseball . Japan 
hornussen 5. Colombia 
el pato Iceland 
. tejo 7. England 
jai alai 8. Cuba 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following write the number pre 
ceding the word or phrase which best 
completes the sentence. Each counts 4. 
Total 28. 

a. The “favorite sport” of primitive 

man was 


1. horse-racing 3. mass dancing 

2. bullfighting 4. wrestling 

A sport practiced by Cretan 

youths about 4,000 years before 

the Christian era was 

1. jousting 

2. javelin throwing 

3. bullfighting 

4. discus throwing 

The ancient people who are 

known to have stressed the prin- 

ciple, “a sound mind in a healthy 

body,” are the 

1. Egyptians 3. Aztecs 

2. Romans 4. Greeks 

. Three sports engaged in by the 

ancient Greeks were 

1. running, jumping, and wres- 
tling 

2. bullfighting, mass dancing, 
and choreography 

3. tennis, basketball, and soccer 

4. hockey, boxing, and pole 
vaulting 

A version of the Greek Olympics 

was revived during the period 

1. 1650-1700 3. 1800-1850 

2. 1700-1750 4. 1850-1900 

During the Middle Ages a popu- 

lar sport was 

1. tennis 3. track 

2. jousting 4, glima 

. Organized sports, about the mid- 

dle of the last century, received 

great encouragement from the 

growth of 

1. professional baseball 

2. the Federal Government 

3. intercollegiate matches 

4. high school basketball 


My score___ 


fil, WORD-WISE IS WORLD-WISE 


You should be familiar with most of 
the following sports terms after read 
ing this issue. Match words below with 
definitions by writing the correct num- 
ber in the space opposite each letter. 
Each counts 3. Total 18. 


l-cricket; 2-infield; 3-glima; 4-vol- 
leyball; 5-round robin; 6-jousting. 
__a. baseball diamond, of which the 
corners form the four bases 
__b. type of tournament in which a 
competing team plays each of 
the other teams 
game, the object of which is to 
keep a large inflated ball moving 
back and forth over a high net 
. combat on horseback between 
two knights with lances 
a sport whose name 
“flash” 
English open-air game played 
with balls, bats, and wickets by 
two side of eleven players each 


means 


My score 


IV. THE TWENTIETH GAME 

In the space provided, write T if the 
statement about Frank O’Rourke’s 
story is true, F if it’s false. Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 


Ken Henchman enters the twen- 
tieth game with 19 wins and 7 
losses. 
In this crucial game of the sea- 
son, the Grays are in second 
place. 

3. Ken throws away the note he 
receives just before the game. 
Eddie Dyer is responsible for the 
$10.000 clause in Ken 
Henchman’s contract. 
Henchman’s winning pitch is a 
low inside curve. 


bonus 


My score__ My total score__§__ 
My name_ cidenin aes — 
Quiz for issue of May 3, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

cacophony—A noun. Discord. From 
Greek kakophonia (literally, bad sound). 

castigate—A verb. Punish or criticize 
From Latin verb, castigdre (to correct). 
noun. Regular travel 
work. From Latin 
change entirely). The 
word is also used as an adjective, as in 
the phr ise mutation ticket 


commutation—A 
between 
commutdre to 


home and 


diagnose—A verb. Determine the nature 
ot a disease from its symptoms; hence, 
reach a conclusion about any condition by 
means of From a Greek noun 
which means literally a distinguishing 

purser—A Officer, 
aboard ship, who keeps the accounts 
Literally, keeper of the purse 

varsity—A Colloquial form for 
university. First-string team which repre- 
sents a school, college, or university in 
any sport or activity 


IN THE MERRY, MERRY 
MONTH OF MAY 

You may pride yourself on being up 
to date on iman-made weather or color 
TV. But chances are you also know a lot 
wilur history and folklore of 


analysis 


noun especially 


noun 


about the poy 


the month of May. Here, then, is a test 
of your traditional IQ. In the parentheses 
following each number, write the name 
of the person or thing described 


1. ( ) She presides over 
May festivals in and 
throughout the U. § 

s. ( 


SC hools colleges 
) What President 
May? (Hint: As a boy he 
studied the piano. ) 
3. ( 
dance around it. 
4. ( ) For “the skin you 
love to touch,” with what did superstitious 
lassies of former times wash their faces? 
5. ( ) He and his merry 
men were prominent figures in English 
May-Day celebrations 


was born In 


) May-Day revelers 











STUDENTS... 
THERE IS STILL TIME TO WIN 


Craftsmanship Honors...up to *100 in Cash 
... plus All-Expense 3-Day Visit to 
Detroit and the “Rouge” 


ACT NOW... 
Enroll in the 1950 Ford Motor Company 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AWARDS! 
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There's sti. TIME to get your entry in for the great 
Industrial Arts Awards Fair of 1950. But you must act fast! 
Entries close June 20th. Here’s your last chance to share in 


$13,160 in Cash Awards . . . 504 Individual Awards 
... 8 Special Achievement Awards of All-Expense 3-day 
Visits to Detroit and the Famed Ford Rouge Plant. 


Who is Eligible? Boys and girls in the 7th through the 
12th grades in any school (public, private, parochial). You 
must be taking at least one shop or drawing course. 
THERE JIS NO ENTRY FEE. 


Award Classifications — Awards will be made in 56 
groupings within these 8 major divisions—wrought metal 
. . . patternmaking and molding . . . wood working... 
electrical . . . drawing ... machine shop ... plastics... 
printing. Award groups are arranged to allow for age 
differences, so that YOU COMPETE ONLY WITH 
STUDENTS OF YOUR OWN GRADE LEVEL. 


Awards--In each of the 56 groupings—$100 first prize; 
$50, second; $25, third; six honorable mentions of $10 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





each. Special Achievement Award in each of the 8 major 
divisions—3-day all-expense visit to Detroit and Dearborn. 


SPECIAL AWARDS FOR TEACHERS! 


Teachers—you can win an all-expense vacation in Detroit, 
too. If one of your students wins a Special Achievement 
Award, this thrilling 3-day, all-expense trip is duplicated 
for you! Help your students do their best work . . . be sure 
their best projects are entered by June 20th ... and help 


yourself to a grand vacation! 


HURRY! JUNE 20TH is the final date entries can be shipped 
for the 1950 Ford Industrial Arts Awards. ACT NOW— 
for full information, entry blanks, etc., use this coupon. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor 
Company Industrial Arts Awards. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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The Twentieth Game 


(Continued from page 20) 


fast, calling, “Dick, Dick!” and he 
pulled aside at the last moment as his 
third baseman came in a rush and made 
the play, scooping and throwing to 
Davis, covering first, in one smooth 
movement. Cook got the batter but 
the runner was standing on second, 
cupping his hands and shouting en- 
couragement to the next man. He strad- 
dled the rubber and took his signal, 
and delivered. The ball was a streak 
over Hammett’s head into the big hole 
and he felt the anger choke his throat 
tightly as he ran over to back up third. 
Joe Fonseca made the pickup in left- 
center, faked a throw to the plate, and 
rifled the ball to second base, holding 
the hitter at first as the run scored. 
Davis turned and said, “We'll get it 
back, Ken. One run won't cut any ice 
in this ball game.” 

He was afraid that inning, remem- 
bering so many times in the past when 
his control slipped, the hits came two 
ind three together, and another game 
was lost forever. He wanted to pace 
himself today, save that extra energy 
for the last two innings, and now he 
had to bear down. The next batter 
smashed a line drive to Cook at third, 
and Cook speared it on the line and 
doubled the runner off first. Walking 


in, he felt the sweat on his forehead. 
It was that close, he kuew, to being a 
big inning for the Cards. 

Casey Anderson helped him into his 
jacket and sat beside him on the bench. 
Casev said, “You feel all right?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m all right, Casey.” 

“Don’t tighten up,” Casey said gent- 
ly. “You did that time, Ken.” 

He nodded, knowing it was true, and 
watched Hottel drive a single to center. 
Casey said, “Lay it down, Ken,” and 
walked beside him to the rack. When 
he stepped into the box, the crowd 
cheered and Garagiola grinned at him 
through his mask. 

He took the first pitch, a ball, and 
swung viciously at the next one, a curve 
ball that broke away. He stepped back 
and dusted his hands and rubbed them 
on his thighs, his signal to the runner 
for the play. The ball was an outside 
pitch, high and fast, and he caught it 
on the very end of his bat, but fair 
and good, dribbling down the first 
base line. He ran and saw Brecheen 
rushing for the ball, and felt the air 
of its passage in his ear as Brecheen 
made his throw to first. He turned off 
and circled to the dugout and saw Hot- 
tel on second, clapping his hands and 
calling for a hit. Casey was waiting 
with his jacket and said, “Nice bunt, 
Ken. Watch Johnny tie this ball game 
into a knot.” 

He had two buttons to go on the 
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Don't neglect small cuts and scratches! 
There germs thrive in husky batches. 
Smart the lad and smart the maid 

Who know what's what about First Aid. 





Prevent infections by caring for cuts and scratches im- 
mediately. Never bandage cuts with soiled handkerchiefs. 
Wash them clean with soap and water and apply antiseptic. 


jacket when Schooler doubled against 
the wall in right-center and Hottel 
came home with the tying run. Joe 
Fonseca flied out to the right field and 
Cook pushed the left fielder against the 
wall with a long, towering fly ball. But 
that was all. They had tied it for him, 
but no more. 

He pitched then to a passing stream 
of batters, his arm strong and loose, 
his knee holding up well, his control 
almost perfect. This was the game he 
would never forget. It was as if all the 
years had come down to this one mo- 
ment with him, loaded with thei 
knowledge and skill, giving him one 
last time in the afternoon to show his 
wares. The countless pitches and hits 
and ground balls and flies and double 
plays: all the game was in each pitch 
as he toed the rubber and made his 
stretch and delivered the ball. He 
knew the innings were passing by, 
swiftly and without scoring for either 
team, and his desire was growing until 
it became a live thing in his chest. 

He felt his strength going in the 
seventh, but the tail end of the Cards 
batting order was up, and he got by 
them. But he knew how it would go 
in the last two innings, for they bunted 
twice on him in the seventh, making 
him come in and field the balls and 
turn to make his throws. The second 
bunt was down the third base line and 
when he turned and threw, his knee 
almost gave way as the sharp, agoniz 
ing pain moved upward into his body 
He steadied himself and walked slowly 
to the dugout. 

In the eighth he had to ease his fol- 
low-through on the knee, and_ this 
showed immediately in his control. He 
walked two men and the bunt followed. 
Cook made the play to first and got the 
batter, but now he had runners on sec 
ond and third, with one away, and he 
knew what was coming as sure as fate 
He took Hottel’s signal and delivered 
the pitchout, and Hottel made a snap 
throw to third, 
Casey came from the dugout and stood 


trying for the runner 
before the third base umpire, waving 
his arms and bellowing at the skv; and 
everyone knew exactly why Casey was 
protesting a decision that wasn’t close 
Ken Henchman needed rest and Casey 
was grabbing precious seconds in one 
of the legitimate ways. 
protested until the last mo- 
ment of grace, and then retired to the 
dugout, growling threats at everyone in 
the stadium. The Cards coach grinned 
at the third base umpire and called to 
Ken Henchman, “Not enough rest, Ken, 
not enough. We're coming at you, boy. 
We're coming at you.” 

He faced the next batter and took 
Hottel’s signal for the changeup. Hottel 
was gambling on a popup if the batter 


(Continued on page 27) 


Casey 




















IF AN AVERAGE -SIZED 
PERSON LIES DOWN WITH 
HER HEAD POINTEO EAST 
ANO HER FEET POINTED 
WEST, THE TIME AT HER 
HEAD WILL BE FIVE 
ONE-THOUSANDTHS OF A 
SECOND LATER THAN THE 
TIME AT HER FEET! 
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MAY and JUNE (Dividend) 1950 Senior Edition Books 


WHAT, NO PICTURES? 


Sorry, there is not enough space to show you pictures of 
the books this month. Be assured they are as gay and color 
ful as ever. 

This is your last chance to get T-A-B CLUB books until 
September. That’s why you have ten from which to choose 


You may buy as many as you wish, and every one will 
count toward dividends now. 

Choose your free dividends due—one book for every four 
you have purchased—from any of these ten titles, or from 


iny previous month’s list this term. 


1. THE BISHOP’S MANTLE 


Hillary 
He is in 


Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


fashionable city church 
girl 


mly one part of this richly varied story. 


begins his ministry in a 


love with a_ beautiful However, they are 


2. YANKEE STOREKEEPER 


“.. He ted and clothed his customers until they died 


R.E. Gould 
The i 


he buried them.” This best-seller is guaranteed to amuse 


you and acquaint you with a grand person. 


May and June 1950 Dividend Titles— | 
Senior T-A-B CLUB 





THE BISHOP’S MANTLE 
YANKEE STOREKEEPER 
7 SHORT NOVELS 
SUNDOWN JIM 


BATTER UP 
NIGHT FLIGHT 


THE BENSON MURDER CASE 
THE THREE HOSTAGES 

OUT OF THIS WORLD 

BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS 
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Check dividends due and books you wish to 
buy above. Then hand in coupon with 25c 


for each book purchased. 


NAME 


te Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained 
by your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 


3. 7 SHORT NOVELS FROM THE WOMAN'S 
HOME COMPANION Barthold Files, ed. 


These short novels were selected to entertain you. They 
tell about human problems and how they were solved. You 
will be interested, for they might be your problems. 


4. SUNDOWN JIM 


By posting a big REWARD notice, “Sundown Jim” made 
known his intention to clean up the town of Reservation 


Ernest Haycox 


where men stayed alive by drawing fast and shooting faster. 


5. BATTER UP 


Young Marty 
break 
brother, manager of the big-league Quakers. Martv learned 


Jackson Scholz 


Shane batter. He wanted to 


into professional baseball without help from his 


was a terrific 


the hard way, finally made the league on his own merits 


6. NIGHT FLIGHT 


Aviation, like 


early heroic age 


Antoine de St. Exupery 


the exploration of enchanted lands, has its 
This book describes the tragic adventures 


of one of these pioneers of the ait 


7. THE BENSON MURDER CASE 5.5. Van Dine 


“I've known who shot Benson since five minutes after I 
detective Philo Vance. But, 
we doubt if you, the reader, will know until the end. 


entered his house,” said ace 


John Buchaa 


8. THE THREE HOSTAGES 


Che disappearance of an American girl, an English Lord, 
and a voung boy leads Sir Richard through high adventure 
realm of hypnotism to find 


in Norway, London, and the 


the thre e hostages 


Julius Fast, ed. 


9. OUT OF THIS WORLD 


This lec 


ind tomorrow 


tion of unbelievable tales—fantasy of yesterday, 


today collected by Sergeant Fast at an army 


imp and tested on his fellow soldiers ) will send eerie 


Iders up and down your spine 


Garth Garreau 


10. BAT BOY OF THE GIANTS 


Meet Garth Garreau, bat boy of the famous New York 
Giants. He’s right in the middle of big league baseball. The 


Giants are his heroes. Here is an enjoyable autobiography. 








The Twentieth Game 
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bunted. He came down with the ball, 
let up, and watched it sail across the 
plate; and the batter smashed it into 
left field for a clean single and two 
runs. They had crossed him up. They 
had played for the changeup and the 
batter had waited on his heels and 
pickled the pitch. He bent over the 
resin bag and dusted his fingers, and 
felt the tears in the corners of his eyes. 
He had wanted this game so badly, and 
now the luck was changing and his 
strength was running out. He glanced 
at the dugout and Casey was standing 
at the railing, pounding his hands to- 
gether, shouting encouragement. Casey 
wouldn't take him out. He knew that. 
Casey would let him pitch until he took 
himself out. 

The next man flied to center field 
and he bore down desperately to get 
the third out. He ran a two-two count 
on Musial and Hottel shouted hoarse 
words that disappeared into the rising 
volume of sound from the stands. Hot- 
tel called for the curve and he deliv- 
ered with all his strength, snapping it 
off and feeling, at the last moment, that 
horrible sensation of slipping on a pitch 
and throwing the cripple through the 
center of the plate. He knew, before 
Musial swung, and turned automatical- 


ly to watch the ball soar high into right | 
field and disappear into the stands. | 
Four runs in, he thought dully. It was | 


all gone now. 

Casey called time and walked to the 
mound and placed a thick hand on his 
shoulder. Casey said, “It slipped, didn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” he said miserably. “I don’t 
know why, Casey.” 

“All right,” Casey said. “So it slipped. 
Can you last, Ken?” 

“I can last,” he said. 

“Then go to it,” Casey said harshly. 
“We'll get those runs back.” 

He said, “Thanks, Casey,” and again 
bent over the resin bag. Casey walked 
to the dugout and the roar of applause 
was deafening in his ears. They were 
applauding Casey for leaving him in to 
finish. He faced the next batter and 
threw one pitch, and Hammett took the 
ground ball and retired the runner for 
the third out, and then they were all 
around hirn, holding his arms, walking 
beside him to the dugout, their voices 
loud and angry. 


He sat in the dugout and bit his 


lower lip and hoped against hope as 


Schooler faced Brecheen. Last of the | 


eighth, Ken Henchman thought, and 


not enough time. Six more outs, no | 
more, and four runs behind. Schooler | 


singled to center and Joe Fonseca 
stepped into the box. Casey gave the 


hit-away and the coaches made a dozen | 











‘Mom gripes because | don't eat 
breakfast, but do you blame me, 


when I'm the chubby type?” 


Naturally, a girl bulges if she overindulges in 

rich foods. But I’ve got news for all you wejght- 

watchers who want lo-and-behold figures! 

Students at a big university found out a good 

breakfast made them feel better than a skimpy breakfast, yet added 
no weight. That’s because it’s natural in the morning to use up food 
energy. So get your super-charged pickup from the ‘“‘power”’ of corn 
in Kellogg’s fresh, crisp Corn Flakes...with whole-kernel richness in 
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that corn-sweet flavor! 


“I'm not the outdoor type, 
yet | feel left out because 
| don't go in for sports!" 


It’s sad enough to be an indoor-wall- 

flower, but none is so chilly and lonely 

as the outdoor bench warmer! Choose 

the game or sport that has most 
appeal, then learn it until you’re good at it. You’ll find joy in doing 
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good breakfast! And always include Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! Here’s 
the “power” of nourishing corn, plus real crisp good-to-eatness! 


“Please settle this family 
argument: Do boys need to 


eat more than girls?" Generally 
speaking, “‘yes’’, because boys are more 
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that, recent research has proven that boys, especially, need to eat 
good breakfasts. Pre-noon tests showed that physical coordination is 
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signals and called to Fonseca, and began 
shouting at Brecheen. Fonseca caught 
the curve ball pitch exactly on the 
break, driving it solidly down the right 
field line, the white ball popping up a 
cloud of white lime dust on the baseline 
as it skittered into the far right field 
corner. Schooler scored standing up 
and Joe Fonseca slid into third safely. 

Ken Henchman felt the hope rise in 
his chest, the forlorn hope that this 
could be the inning. He was on his feet 
a moment later as Cook lashed a double 
to left-center and Fonseca crossed the 
plate. Eddie Dyer called time and it 
seemed that every pitcher in the Cards 
bullpen was warming up frantically. 
Dyer conferred with Brecheen and then 
jerked an arm, and Ken Henchman saw 
Pollet step over the gate and begin his 


walk to the mound. Dyer was using 
his best today. Pollet had won twenty- 
two ball games for the Cards and was 
coming in to pitch relief for the second 
time this season. Beside him, Casey 
said, “You don’t want it any other way, 
Ken. We beat the best or we don’t de- 
serve to win.” 

He sat back then and watched Pollet 
take his five throws and face Davis. 
Pollet struck him out on three pitches. 
Cook danced off second and called at 
Thompson, and the big center fielder 
watched two strikes and then hit the 
waste pitch, a high ball on the outside. 
It skidded down the third base line into 
left field and Cook scored as Thompson 
beat the throw to second. Five to four 
now, Ken Henchman thought. Just tie 
it, that was all he could hope for now. 
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| curately to 


He sat unbelieving as Wallin singled 
to right and Thompson scored the tying 
run; and then Hammett singled to left 
and Hottel, with two hits in his last 
forty times at bat, drove the ball into 
the left field bleachers for a three-run 
homer. Eight to five. Ken Henchman 
wanted to cry, do something, wave his 
arms, shout, maybe pray a little with 
thanks. 

He was feeling warm inside, full of 
new hope and strength. He watched 
Schooler smash a home run into the 
right field bleachers on the first pitch. 
Fourteen years, he thought, of waiting 
and hoping to see his team explode like 
this. Joe Fonseca singled to left and 
Cook tripled to the flagpole in deep 
center, driving home the tenth run. 
Davis flied out but he didn’t care then. 
They had given him five runs and if 
he couldn’t win it now, he deserved 
anything that might happen. The crowd 
was going wild above him. 

He felt strong and eager as he toed 
the rubber and faced the first Card bat- 
ter. He came down with a whip and 
delivered the ball to Hottel, ready to 
expend all his energy in this last in 
ning. He came down with the pitch 
and his knee almost gave way. He had 
a moment of helplessness as he way 
ered and then recovered balance, 
watching the ball go in for a called 
strike. He straightened and took the re 
turn throw and stood behind the rub- 
ber, pain rising in his knee and engulf- 
ing his body. Eddie Dyer was coaching 
third now, and called to the batter, 
“Ho, Jones, let’s go at him.” 

The bunt trickled along the third 
base line and stopped dead, fifteen feet 
from the plate. He ran and reached 
down for the ball, and felt the muscles 
twisting with strain in his knee. He 
tried to throw and the pain came in a 
great wave of blindness. He held the 
ball and forced himself erect and 
walked to the mound, Hottel called 
time and came at a run and took his 
arm. “Your knee,” Hottel said. “It 
hurts, Ken. Don’t lie to me, I know it 
does.” 

“Look,” he said. “I finish. You hear 
me. I finish or it means nothing.” 

“All right,” Hottel said softly. “All 
right, Ken. No one says you can’t. Let's 
curve ‘em to death, you hear.” 

He said, “Curve ’em,” and knew that 
Hottel was gambling. They might not 


| bunt his curve successfully. 


But it was going from him now, all 


the strength and knowledge and experi 
| ence of the years. He pitched to the 


next man and the ball was in left field 


| a base hit, the runner holding at second 


as Joe Fonseca came in and threw ac 
third base. He took the 
throw from Cook and wondered if he 


| could last. Casey could send in reliet 


and win. Everyone knew that. But then 





it was no longer Ken Henchman’s 
game; it would not be honest. He 
closed his mouth, fighting the pain, and 
faced the next batter. 

He threw the curve on the inside cor- 
ner and the ball was a white dart on 
the grass in the hole between Cook and 
Hammet, a sure hit to left field. Ham- 
mett dove for the ball, stopped it and 
held on, but rolled helplessly, unable 
to make his throw. Ken Henchman saw 
the runner advancing and then Ham- 
mett had flipped the ball to Cook from 
his prone position, and Cook had 
turned and made the long throw across 
to Schooler, catching the batter by one 
step for the out. There was the play 
that happened only once or twice in 
any season. The runners were on sec- 
ond and third, but he had a precious 
out. Hammett was up, slapping dust, 
shouting at him, and shaking his right 
arm. 

He couldn't thank Hammett. That 
was inadequate. He swallowed and 
turned to the mound, and the next bat- 
ter stepped in. Hottel signaled for the 
curve again and the ball left his fingers 
truly, breaking well, ducking down and 
over the inside corner beneath the 
wrists. He saw the leg drop back and 
the bat fall parallel to the ground and 
meet the breaking curve ball, dropping 
it along the line, fair and slow. He had 
to go over and he ran awkwardly, fight- 
ing off the pain that flooded his body 
as he ran, He saw the runner break 
from third and then he had the ball, 
unable to pivot and throw to first. He 
looked for the runner on third and saw 
him slide back into the bag, and then 
he stood helpless and afraid, the bases 
full before him. 

“All right,” Hottel shouted in his ear. 
“All right, Ken. We get them now, boy.” 

He had to fight against limping, re- 
turning to the mound. He couldn't use 
the resin bag; he could no longer bend 
down that far. He dried his hand on his 
shirt and faced the batter and took the 
curve sign. He delivered and again the 
ball felt good, going down and starting 
its break to the outside corner, away 
from the batter's power. He saw Ga- 
ragiola step in and swing free and the 
ball was up and over his head and 
gone, gone all the way. He knew it, felt 
it, turning and watching it clear the 
scoreboard and bounce soundlessly in 
the bleacher seats. 

“I had it,” he thought bitterly. “I 
had it, and it’s going away.” 

He stood on the mound and watched 
four runs cross the plate. Ten to nine 
now; no more big lead, no more cush- 
ion, no more nothing. And always an- 
other batter. Casey started from the 
dugout and Ken Henchman shook his 
head and toed the rubber. Casey stood 
behind the railing, face white. 

Glaviano smashed his curve ball to 


left field and Joe Fonseca took it on 
the run, tripped as he crossed the foul 
line, and rolled over and over, holding 
the ball and dropping finally in the box 
seat shadow, still holding the ball in his 
hands. He dared not follow the others 
as they ran to Joe Fonseca. He stood 
behind the mound until Fonseca sat up, 
grinned weakly, and walked to the dug- 
out with two men holding his arms. 

“Are you hurt, Joe?” he called. 

“Just a sprain,” Joe Fonseca smiled. 
“Go get ’em, Ken.” 
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Casey sent Malone into left field 
and Eddie Dyer used his first pinch 
hitter. Kazak came in to bat for the 
pitcher. But he had two away and the 
chance was still good and fair, and all 
his. He delivered and the ball bounced 
high against the left field wall for a 
double. How much, he thought, how 
much can I stand? He was almost fin- 
ished. He pitched and Schoendienst 
waited him out. He walked the second 
baseman on four balls. Now he was 


(Concluded on page 31) 





WIRE WATCHDOG 


—> 


Moisture can play hob with telephone 
service. So lines are checked frequently 
to make sure it doesn’t. Among the many 
testing devices is the one at right. Passed 
over wire connections in the central 
office, it “rings a bell’ if it finds moisture 
spots, tells which lines may cause trouble. 





THIS TELLS WHERE 
(EXACTLY) 

Let’s say the trouble is in a cable. 
Repairmen locate it with the device 
at right, called an exploring coil. It 
picks up a tone placed on the circuit 
being traced. A repairman moves the 
coil along until the tone is interrupted. 
At that spot, he opens the cable and 
makes repairs. In many cases, it’s 
done without your knowing there is 
trouble on your line. 


—> 


THIS TELLS WHERE 
(APPROXIMATELY) 

When a line is found “ailing,” a 
testman from his desk can tell 
whether the trouble is in a cable 
near the central office, on open wires 
farther out, or in the wiring at your 
home. His tests are so accurate that 
he can direct repairmen to within a 
few feet of the trouble spot. 


@ By finding trouble before it troubles you, your telephone company makes 
sure your service is the best — and stays the best. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B> 





AT YOUR 
DEALERS 


or send 5¢ in 
stamps or 
coin to us 


The 1950 Famous Slugger Year Book is 
ready now. Contains pictures and 
records of 1949 and former champs; 
batting records and home run records; 
interesting article “Science of Batting” 
by Ty Cobb. Shows how Louisville 
Slugger Bots are made; tells about the 
batting stars of former years; world 
series records; helps to bring you up 
to date on America’s favorite game. 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Inc., Dept. 5-32 
Lovisville 2, Kentucky. 








SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 





THE CUTICURA BETTER 
COMPLEXION PLAN 


Loveli’ “Ks 
SKN in just 7 days 


Lather-massage twice daily or more 
with fragrant Cuticura Soap. Us 
emollient Cuticura Ointment 
nightly. See how promptly externally 
caused pimples and blackheads clea 
up. Buy Cuticura at your dr 


uggist 














. Scott's New Standard $7.00 cate 

‘st "= absolutely FREE to 

applicants for foreign approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 
Box 510, Bell, California 


FRE € & “THE STAMP FINDER” +... 
bd at_a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. 36 pages i!iustrated. Includes valu- 
able itamp Collector's Dictionary Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Aliso Approvals. 


GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box (194. Calais, Maine 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
given to new customers for 5¢ 
@ postage and handling. Big bar- 


gain lists included. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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First-Day Covers 


The U. S. Post Office Department 
will issue seven more 1950 commem- 
oratives. Here is the list of stamps with 
places and dates of first-day sale: 

Gateway to the West stamp; Kansas 
City, Mo., June 3. 

Executive Branch of U. S. Govern- 
ment stamp; Washington, D. C., June 
12. 

Boy Scouts of America stamp; Valley 
Forge, Pa., June 30. 

Indiana Territory stamp; Vincennes 
Ind., July 4. 

Judicial Branch of U. S. Government 
stamp; Washington, D. C., August 2. 

California Statehood stamp; Sacra- 


| mento, Calif., Sept. 9. 


Legislative Branch of U. 8. Govern- 


For first-day send self-ad- 
dressed envelopes to the Postmaster of 


covers, 


| the city where the stamp will be issued. 
| Write “First Day Cover” in the upper 


left hand corner of the envelope. Also 
send a money order or postal note to 
pay for the stamps. You may send as 
many as 10 self-addressed envelopes 
for each new stamp. 


STAMPING AROUND: Last month 
Denmark issued a 20-ore red stamp, 
(see below), to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of radio broadcasting there. 
The stamp shows a picture of the 
broadcasting and receiving station at 
Kalundborg with the skyline of the city 
in the background. 

The Republic of the Philippines re- 
cently issued the first of a series of for- 
estry stamps to celebrate the 50th an- 


| niversary of its Bureau of Forestry. The 


stamp shows a tall red lauan tree. This 
kind of tree supplies the Philippines 
with much of its timber. 

Do you know the longest post office 
the U. S.? It’s Mooselook- 
Maine 


name im 
megunti 
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LINDL AAAS 


LAA 
Danish Information Service 
Denmark's new radio stamp 
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Crossword Puzzle in April 
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Well, Shut My Mouth! 


Wisdom is made up of ten parts, nine 
of which are silence, and the tenth is 
brevity. 


Garfield Messenge 





AVAILABLE IN 
THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

EACH and World Backgrounds 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS. 
ALL PROBLEMS 

COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books EARTH SCIENCE 
hove all the answers’’ AMERICAN HISTORY 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 
BARRON'S REGENT SERIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE* BROOKLYN 10, N.Y 








GRADUATES! 

Preserve your diploma in a beautiful 6 x 8 
frame, 1/2'' moulding. Protective glass covering 
removable back and hanger 
Available in Mahogany, Black, Brown or Maple 
Order now $1.00 postpaid. Write for prices of 
other sizes. 
Special school discount for quantities 

A. SCHIFFMAN & SONS 
640 Broadway Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


STAMPS 


‘A | ’ 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps has o price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your nome and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines wil! do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 

ractices. Any reader who considers that hos 
een deceived as a result of his response to oan 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. N. Y. 





The Twentieth Game 


(Concluded from page 29) 


pitching into a blur of faces and a ca- 
cophony of sound. He walked Marion 
and the bases were full, and Musial 
was stepping into the box, and he had 
nothing left. Hottel came from the 
plate and held his right arm tightly and 
said, from a long distance, “Ken, 
please! Dear God! You can’t stand this 
much longer.” 

“All the way,” he said. “All the way.” 

Hottel’s voice was queer and choked: 
“All right, Ken. All the way. Now listen 
to me. They know your knee is done. 
They'll try the bunt. Cook can’t come 
in or Musial will smash it down the 
line. It’s up to you, Ken. You hear me. 
Throw the curve on the inside corner, 
low, and start running in.” 

He faced the plate and,saw the bat- 
ter indistinctly, and then, for a moment 
the pain in his knee was so sharp that 
his eyes cleared and he saw everything 
plainly. He toed the rubber and 
thought, “The last time,” and as he 
delivered and Musial bent into the 
pitch, he knew this was the payoff, the 
last time. 

Musial bunted the low curve toward 
third base, a good bunt but not too 
deep. He came off the mound in an 
awkward run and as he reached the ball 
and bent down, his knee was going 
from under his body. He felt the ball in 
his fingers and made his pivot on the 
bad leg and threw with all remaining 
strength toward Schooler’s waiting mitt. 
He was falling as he threw, the mus- 
cles tearing around his knee, the pain 
rising up and engulfing all sound and 
view. His shoulder struck the grass and 
he closed his eyes against the pain; and 
then Hottel was beside him, shouting, 
“You got him, Ken. You got him!” 

He lay on the trainer's table and 
smiled weakly while Duggan and the 
doctors worked on his knee. The room 
was crowded with familiar faces, all 
smiling and talking and watching him. 
He saw the owner and Casey beside the 
door and in a lull between the happy 
shouts, he heard the owner saying, 
“didn’t open the note. Told him the 
bonus was his, win or lose.” 

Duggan bent over him and said, “Re- 
member what I told you? The knee is 
done, Ken. You'll walk as good as ever 
when Doc fixes it. You'll be teaching 
the kids for a long time. But no more 
for you, no more.” 

He lifted himself on one elbow and 
looked around the room at the faces, 
the dirty uniforms, the white walls. He 
smiled and ruffled Duggan’s curly red 
hair with his left hand. Then he lay 
back and closed his eyes as the opiate 
dulled all pain and pulled him gently 
into peaceful sleep. 
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The Seven Stages of Man 
Milk. 

Milk, vegetables. 

Milk, ice cream sodas, candy. 

. Steak, coke, French fries, ham and 


Frogs’ legs, caviar, crepes Suzette. 
Milk and crackers. 


. Milk. 
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The Santa Fe Magazine 


It Pays 
Boy Friend: “We certainly had a good 
time last night for ten cents.” 
Girl: “Yes, I wonder what 
brother did with it.” 


little 
Nampa Growl 


Surprising 
Little John: “Mother, Sis can see in 
the dark.” 
Mother: “Why do you think so?” 
Little John: “Because last night when 
she was in the living room with Dan 
she said, ‘Why, Danny, you haven't 
shaved!’” 
Canadian High News 


Current and Choice 

' 

Young Mother: “I want to order a} 
birthday cake for my four-year-old son.” | 
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Suspicious 

After a U. N. commission meeting, a 
newspaper reporter approached a Brit- 
ish delegate with some questions about 
matters that were supposed to be kept 
secret, The Englishman was suspicious 
and inquired whether the reporter rep- 
resented Tass, the official Soviet news 
agency. 

The reporter said no, that he repre- 
sented a Polish paper. 

“Oh,” sniffed the Englishman, “Demi- 
Tasse.” 


Quote 


Keeping Up with the Times 
Customer: “I want something that 
wi!l make my eyes sore and red.” 
Druggist (amazed): “But why?” 
Customer: “You think I want my 
friends to know I don't have a television 


set?” 
Minneapolis Siar 


What's That Again? 


Three deaf ladies were traveling on 
top of an open bus. 

“Windy, isn’t it?” said one. 

“No, it isn’t Wednesday; it’s Thurs- 
day,” said the second. 

“Yes. I’m thirsty, too. Let's all get off 
and have something to drink,” said the 


The Norma) College News 


Baker: “Which kind do you want?! BILLY 
We have special cowboy, Indian, circus, 
a BIKE 


and death-ray cakes.” 
This Week | 
' 


Hold It, Driver! 


The driver of Ambulance No. 7 in 
Washington, D. C., has been ordered 
never to tell a patient his name. His 


name is Joseph St. Peter. 
Washington Post 


Warning 


Nothing gives you that run-down 
feeling quicker than jaywalking. 
The Jamesonian | 


Foiled Again 
John: “If you'll give me your phone | 
number I'll call you up sometime.” 
Mary: “It’s in the book.” 
John: “Fine! What’s your name?” 


Mary: “That’s in the book, too.” 


The Normal College News 


How Dry They Are! | 


A stranger passing through Arizona | 
noticed how dry and dusty it was. 

“Doesn't it ever rain here?” he asked. 

“Rain? Rain?” questioned the native. 
“Why, pardner, there are frogs in this 
town over ten years old that haven't 


learned to swim yet.” 


Radio Review 


SAYS: 


What good is a racket 
that hasn't a string? 
It's no good for tennis 
or any old thing! 
It's just like an athlete 
without the protection 
Of a BIKE Supporter 
the top-most selection! 


Taks the advice of experts: 


@ Don’t engage in any sport without the 
vital protection of a BIKE Supporter. 
MORE ATHLETES HAVE WORN BIKE 
SUPPORTERS than any 
other brand! See your 
Sporting Goods dealer 
— choose the right sup- 
porter for your needs 
from his famous BIKE 


line. 
PLAY SAFE... ( 
Buy BIKE Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 





©1950, American 
Trucking Associotions 
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MEN YOU LIKE T0 MEET 


ae 


LLOYD REISNER “1950 DRIVER 


A blinding storm. A wrecked car. A 
mother deep in shock. In her arms a 
horribly hurt little girl—in danger of 
bleeding to death. 

Lloyd Reisner, edging his truck 
cautiously through the deluge, stares 
through the windshield. 

His air-brakes check his momen- 
tum as his alert eyes see the wreck. 

Pulling off the road, Reisner jumps 
from his cab. 

Reisner gave first aid; his training 
and instruction as a truck driver had 
given him the instinct to do the right 
thing in a crisis. 

In desperation, he commandeered 
a car—and holding the little girl in 


his arms, applied pressure to the 
throat arteries to stop the dreadful 
hemorrhaging. 

Then—with the little girl safely 
hospitalized and her life saved—he 
went on about his job. 

For this deed and for his many 
years of competent, safe, accident- 
free driving for the Hancock Truck 
Lines Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., Lloyd 
Reisner was selected from among 
hundreds of candidates as the truck- 
ing industry's 1950 Driver of the 
Year. 

a * « 


Last year’s winner, Martin Larson 


OF THE YEAR” 


of St. Paul, Minnesota, saved a 
trapped car driver from certain death 
by freezing. 

The year before, it was Verl Lang- 
ford of Buena Vista, Colorado, who 
ran 7 miles down a mountainside to 
bring help to a badly injured group 
of motorists, saving their lives. 

Some of these drivers have over a 
million miles of accident-free driv- 
ing. They are safe, courteous and 
trained in first aid, often by the 
American Red Cross. Next time you 
are in trouble on the highway, 
chances are it is the truck driver who 
will offer help. 

They are Men You Like To Meet. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





I Throw My Net 
in Hawaii 


By GRACE CUSTER, exchange teacher 


Last Grace Custer, Indianapolis 
teacher sent us her fine 
Guatemala. Learning that she would be 
Hawaii, we 


article.-Ed 


year 
pictures of 


teacher in 


and 


an exe han rz 


aske d 


ANY have sung the songs ot the 
/ Is] nds trom the beacl of 
Waikiki, but few | looked 


Vy have 


for a_ picture 


through the rainbow dust and seen, be 


the mountains and the sea, the 


Hawaii. Here I 


throw my 


Honolulu along 


Kamehameha ghwav and near 


[wentyv miles fre 
ie of the large sugar plantations is 
Waipahu High Se hool. The 


I 
t | faces the mountains from 


idministra- 


1On yuilding 
. , 

i lands¢ iped garden 
nd rainbow showe! trees 


of flowers, palms 
Roads ot 


1 lose themselves in the vast 


fields On the 
} 


| 
nearby are the 


ur 
cane hillsides 


two plantation camps 
ind the old plant ition cemeterv where 
pen graves are in re adiness in case of 
cravedigger shortage. Leading down to 
swung frame buildings 
Con 


w“ hic h 


the sea are low 
terraced about ntral « impus 
necting tl broad lanais 
» hedged ll, red 


pomsettias, 
1] 
el 


ire 
hibiscus fl ming ow Cannas 


Over these lanais 
their 


ind yvreen fl 
the students pass ind from 
classes 

With its modern library, its agricul 
tural and homemaking depa tments, its 


visual aid nd phot equip 
addition to th I i wa 


demic courses, W up hu serves well its 


ment, in 


’ 
community. The faculty of oriental and 
haole teachers is competent and much 
traveled The De Public 


Instruction encourages sabbatical leave 


partment of 
for study and travel 

The Territory has an effective p icy 
in teaching responsibilities in the school 
Student help largely oper 
Waipahu. All 


( lassrooms, which 


democracy 
ates the 
monitor work in the 


cateteria it 


Huja at Waipahu High—it also serves for cheerleading. 


includes cleaning the boards daily, is 
done by the students 
Student 


trative 


government under adminis- 


supervision plays in important 


role Open iir assemblies meet regu- 
larly. During “Aloha Week” classes vie 
with each other in 
Polvnesian folklore of 
girls lead the vells with such grace and 
will, 


swing into the hula— 


dramatizing the 
Hawaii. Comely 


} 


rhythm that you are certain they 


at anv moment 


but they never do! Football heroes are 


not unsung. Proudly displayed in the 
main office is the trophy given to the 
winning team of rural Oahu. 

At Waipahu students of Japanese and 
Filipino ancestry are in the majority. 
The re races 
including Hawaiian Portu- 
Korean, and others. Filling out 


a nativity card becomes a mathematical 


ire also many mixtures of 
( hinese, 


Guese 


was the case of the 
could 


ighth 


problem. Such 
little 
account for one-half Filipino ne -€ 
Korean — but 


missing frac 


wick eved freshman who 


Haw ian one-¢ 
couldn't account 
His record 

fourth 


tion however, is now com- 


plete—one cutie-pit 

and colorful are the 
Bovs iloha 

that fit snugly to 


handbook” 


worn at 


Interesting 


1.300 students dress in 


shirts and trousers 
the ankles. The states that 


shoes must be ill times and no 


chin whiskers or long sideburns are il 
lowed. For girls crisp cottons with a 
x orchid in the hair 


neck 


matching hibiscus 
or a lei of fresh flowers about the 
are the vogue. 
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The 


‘communicative 


and 
The 


reserved, vet 


much more shy 
than the 
and 


bovs are 
girls 
girls in their 
friendly 


quiet 
endear them 


lovely 


manner soon 
The ginger lei 
left without comment on my desk the 
the Christmas card left there 
with the 
rection to “Smile when you open this”; 
the .“big help” offered by the petite, 
only 
many expressions of thoughtfulness. 

“Democracy at work 
title for all the 
subject matter only When 
the Buddhist lad says “Christmas and 
New Year is a happy day for the whole 
world,” and the Samoan writes “. . . if 
didn’t they 
wouldn't notice my being absent and 


selves to vou 
first day; 


davs in advance written di- 


Japanese girls—these are a few of 


seems an apt 
courses; teaching of 


secondary. 


my school care for me 
if my parents didn’t care for me they 
wouldn't have punished me,” only a 
sympathetic understanding is 


tant. 


impor- 


These are the bovs and girls of Wai 
pahu, children of Hawaii, who now fill 


mv net, and for whom I have much 


aloha 


Hawaii for Vacations 


Hawaii, at the crossroads of the Pa- 
cific, has much to offer as a vacation 


land. Th 


never fail to 


climate is mild, the sunsets 
inspire, the moonbeams 
The beach of Waikiki 
riding, outrigger 


affords 


are devastating 
with its surfboard 


canoeing, and its surf many 
hours of pleasure. 
A “must” is the winding drive up 
Nuuanu Valley through lush, tropical 
Concluded on page 47-T) 





SISTER QUEENS of the GREAT LAKES 





~—, ~- 
THIS SUMMER ENJOY A 


2,200-MILE CRUISE 
ON THE 


GREAT LAKES 


Sail with ‘“‘GEORGIE’’ 
on the S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
or the S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


The only Great Lakes ships designed 
and operating exclusively for cruising 


© No automobiles, no freight 

© Oil-fueled . . . no smoke, 
no soot, no cinders 

© Sheltered and carpeted 
promenade completely en- 
Circling shigs 

© Top-side sun, observation 
and sports deck 

@ American Flag Ships 


FULL WEEK OF PLAY 


Here's the way to pack a month of fun, sight 
seeing and relaxation into one vacation week. Sail 
from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Duluth 
or Houghton on a 7-day Georgian Bay Line cruise 
It’s a great trip on a great ship 
There’s 

FUN AFLOAT 

Never a dull moment 

night or day: sun-bath- 

ing, deck games, danc 

ing, entertainment 

promenades. Famous 

food graciously served 


There’s 
FUN ASHORE 
Enjoy visits at historic 
Mackinac Island, excit 
ing Soo Locks, Midiand 
Ont., on Georgian Bay 
the thrilling ports of call 


7 DAYS...ALL-EXPENSE 
from > 1 1 % 50 


plus tax, includes meals 
berth in OUTSIDE room 


Georgian Bay Line cruises 
are top quality and budget 
priced. All staterooms and 
bedrooms are OUTSIDE 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or send coupon for illustrated folder 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Mich. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Foot of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Please send me new 1950 Great Lakes Cruise folder 


Name 


Address__ 


City 
State a - 
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Two types of 8mm 
cameras: Revere’s 
single lens with 
finder and DeJur’s 
rotating turret. 


Movie Camera Buyer’s Guide 


EFORE you buy a 
talk it over with a camera owner 
and with vour dealer. Their advice will 
help you make several necessary deci 


movie camera, 


sions. 

The 8mm cameras are smaller and 
lighter to carry on trips. They are some 
what cheaper in first cost, and the film 
is considerably cheaper. The quality of 
8mm pictures is adequate for living- 
room or school-room projection. For 
vacation and family pictures, this type 
may give you all the fun 
and satisfaction you want. 

If you expect to show your films to 
larger audiences, you will need the bet- 
ter quality of the 16mm size. The pic- 
tures on the 16mm film are larger to 
begin with, and they reach the screen 
with less loss of detail and definition. 
“Serious” and ambitious amateurs are 
willing to put up with the 
weight and bulk and expense for the 
sake of the bigger, sharper picture. Also 
there are more extensive possibilities in 
16mm equipment ranging all the way 


of camera 


greater 


to the professional grade. 

Operating costs for 16mm run three 
times as much as 8mm for color; two- 
and-one-half times more in black and 
white 


Spool or Magazine? 


This is a question of cost versus con- 
venience. Cameras that take spools are 
cheaper than those that take magazines 
and spooled film 1S cheaper than film 
In Magazines. Magazines are easier and 
quicker to load into the camera. You 
can remove a partly used magazine and 
replace it in the camera later to use the 
rest of the film. This is a great 
venience when want to switch 
quickly from slow to fast film or from 
black-and-white to color. 


con 


you 


Simple or Complex? 


Like still cameras, 
come in simple “fixed focus” or “uni- 
versal focus” models (like a box cam- 
era) and focusing models. Some require 
accessory lenses for special shots, some 
interchangeable 


movie Cameras 


have provisions for 


(normal, wide-angle, and_ telephoto) 


and some have two or more 
front of the 
camera on a4 rotating turret for instant 
changing. The 


more expensive ) 


lenses, 
lenses mounted on the 
(and 
many 


more elaborate 


cameras have 
more refinements and adjustments for 
added flexibility and versatility. The 
more elaborate they are, the more pho 
tographic knowledge and _ skill is re 
quired to operate them successfully 
Footage which can be shot with one 
winding varies from five in inexpensive 
models to 25 in more expensive cam 
eras. Five feet provide a longer scene 
than vou will ordinarily want. 


Prices and Makes 


from less than $75. to 


more than you would dream of spend 


Prices run 


ing. Don't forget to put some money 
aside for vour projector, screen, splic 
ing and editing equipment, tripod, ex 
Here 
are some names to stimulate vour ad 
visers: Ampro, Bell and Howell, Bolex 
DeJur, DeVry, Eastman Cine Kodak 
Keystone, Pathe, Revere, Victor 


posure meter, filters, and so on 


Shooting Tips 

Don't forget to wind camera 
ind take off the lens cap. Hold the 
to avoid tilted 


Seasl¢ k 


vour 


camera level and steady 


backgrounds and audiences; 


use a tripod when vou can. Use good 
judgment on the length of vour scenes; 
ten seconds is a good average to keep 
in mind, Some make close-ups as well 
as long and medium shots. The best 
idvice on “panning” (sweeping the 
camera from one side to the other) is 
the same as the best advice on spank 
ing your children: Make up your mind 
that vou are never going to do it. Then 
vou will do it just about often enough 
Pan slowly, without jerking. 

If vou are going to take your camera 
outside the United States, get Eastman 
Kodak's free leaflet which tells about 
customs regulations and gives addresses 
of processing stations all over the world 


By DR. WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 
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“Che Earth and its Peoples” | 


| A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 
| WITH GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 








PEOPLE—the many men and women among 
whom we live. 


PEOPLE—the theme of international relations. 
KNOW PEOPLE—where they live...why they 


live as they do. 


KNOW “The Earth and Its Peoples” 


a series of 36 films integrated with studies of 
principal geographic regions and people’s ways 
of life in each. 

FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF 36 
FILMS IN THE SERIES—WRITE TO: 
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Teachers! 
This is for you... a 


VACATION in 
* 


nd © 


what the doctor ordered’ — 


Here's ‘just 


wonderful vacation in Minnesota's 
great out-of-doors! Get away from 
routine. Be lazy 
and carefree at 
one of Minnesota's 
lakeside resorts! 
Every vacation 
activity is at your 
finger-tips — swims 
ming, golfing 
boating, sight 
seeing . . 
it's all FUN 
here! 


Plan your 

carefree vacation 

in friendly Minnesota 
NOW! 


Name 


padres® 
\ 





oo ats 








Visually Yours 


By VERA FALCONER 


OULD you use a collection of items 

all on one topic—a basic file of aids 
for one unit? British Information Serv- 
ice’s (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20) new package service will supply 
just that. Their first is a “Colonies 
Package.” Contents: Three illustrated 
wall maps; two picture sets, each con- 
taining 25 to 30 large pictures; a teach- 
ers handbook; a student’s handbook; 
and any one of the following four film- 
strips—Achimota College, Tea from 
Nyasaland, District Commissioner, or 
Introducing East and Central Africa 
All this for only $3.75. Similar packages 
are planned on the British industries 
and on the social services in the United 
Kingdom. Each package will also in- 
clude three BIS free booklets and their 
catalogue of other materials. 


Rather unusual in this field are the 
filmstrips offered for rent by the Franco- 
American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center (934 Fifth Ave., New York 21). 
Produced in France, each strip contains 
about 30 pictures with French captions. 
The subjects are varied—for example 
\fanufacture de Sevres, La Seine, Victor 
Hugo, La Sculpture Francais au XIX 
Siecle. A natural for French 
manv should also be useful in geogra 


classes, 


phy, French history, or art. The Center 
idded 107 titles recently, so the choice 
is wide. 


By now you know that I'm much 
interested in the short-short films. Very 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept 
(330 West 42, New York 18) will re- 
lease the first five of a series of 20 
short-shorts for physics classes. These 
were all produced in France by M.G.M. 
International Films. Each three- to 
five-minute film clearly shows physics 
experiments—experiments using elabo- 
rate equipment or those difficult to 
control. The first group includes: Les- 
lie’s Cube, Tyndall's Apparatus, Waves 
in Strings, Electroscope, Electrolysis 


soon 


Costa Rica, forthcoming March of 
Time Forum Films release, is one of 
their new films tailor-made for schools. 
As vou have noticed, the recent Forum 
releases do more than merely shorten 
and slightly edit the theatrical versions. 
Costa Rica will summarize that coun- 
try’s history, government, and geogra 
phy, with information also about the 
life of the people. It will also make 


comparisons with other Central Ameri- 
can countries, discuss the exports and 
aid from American agricultural experts 


The National Film Board of Canada 
that their fine film, Family 
Circles, (dealing with needs and means 


tells us 


of fuller cooperation between teachers 
and parents, outlining many influences 
on child development) will be 
tributed by McGraw-Hill Text 
Dept. 


dis- 
Film 


The Canadian Travel Film Library 
(400 West Madison St., Chicago, or 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20) will 
soon have over 50 titles. A new cat 
logue of these free films, about Ca 
nadian travel and wild life, will be 
ready this month. 


The Old World Background series of 
filmstrips (Flory Films, 303 East 71, 
New York 21) is expanded with three 
on the middle ages: Picture Stories of 
Knights and Castles (ready now); 
Picture Stories of Monastic Life, and 
Picture Stories of Old World Legacies 

ready next year, Flory 
Films plans a series on the Orient. Also 


a- 


soon). For 


one on the exploration and discovery 
period and early North American civ- 
ilizations 


Young America Films (18 East 41, 
New York 17) will have ready 
the second in their Home Management 
Series—Why Budget; and the third in 
their Speech Later, 
the remaining three in the high school 
art series on principles of design will 
be released: Light and Shadow, Com- 
position, and Shapes. The first of this 
series, Design: Line, is already avail- 


soon 


series—Gestures 


able. 


The release schedule from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Films promises a number of 
good things. This spring: Five motion 
pictures and five filmstrips on child de- 
velopment; five motion pictures and 
five filmstrips on educational psychol- 
ogy; five new filmstrips on etiquette to 
expand their present excellent series; 
and six additional filmstrips on dark- 
room procedures. Scheduled for next 
fall: Ten filmstrips on zoology; ten 
filmstrips on psychology; six strips in 
color on interior decorating; ten strips 
on selection of clothing and dressmak- 
ing; and ten strips on marriage and 
family living. 








Films and Strips 


New Films 

Preface to a Life—National Institute 
of Health, produced by Sun Dial Films. 
Introduction to mental health; environ- 
ment influences 

What's Your 
Safety Council 
Chicago 6. Ill 


recreational, and 


Safety 1Q?—National 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Satety 


trafhic 


quiz on home, 


safety; shows 
conditions; 


Also 


common unsate actions o1 


audience to indicate what is wrong 

available as a sound filmstrip 
Something to Cheer About—14 min., 

Institute of Visual Training Dept., 
9th St., New York 17. Dental 


loan 
10 EF. 
health. 

The Net spaper 


Britannica Films 


Story—Encyclopaedia 
Wilmette, Ill. Role of 
the newspapers in ur lives 

1S8148—now available in 16mm _ from 
\. F, Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. 
Remarkable film on French struggle for 
Daumiet 


freedom based on and other 


drawings. 

Three new films from Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St... N. Y. 18 

Justice Under Lau School 
edition of DeRochemont’s documentary 
ith Dana Andrews 
tieth Century-Fox 

The Schumann Story—32 min. School 
of Song of Love with Katharine 
Hepburn and Conrad Veidt (MGM 

Je fi rson Davis De lare s Secession— 
First of “Decisive Moments of 
History” series. Exce rpt from Tennessee 
\IGM 
Classroom Use—new 96- 


30 min 


Boomeran y Twen- 


edition 


6 min 


Johnson 

Films for 
page catalogue of films by major Holly- 
wood producers available in 16mm for 
Free trom T. F. C, 


school use 


New Strips 


Audio- 
Bureau 


Today's Farmer 33 trames; 
Visual Materials Consultation 
College of Education, Wayne 
Detroit, Mich 

The Story of 
filmstrips; regional 
States; Knowledge 
Films, 6 Lowell Ave 
N. Y. 

Story of UNESCO 
Goopert Rides a Bus, 35 frames, color, 
bus manners and safety; Nestor Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 7904 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif 
England—55 frames, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, 


oO” 
series of 27 


United 
Builders Classroom 


Floral Park, L. L., 


America 


studies of 


15 frames, color; 


Emerson's Neu 
Life Magazine, Inc 
New York 20. 

South America 10 filmstrips 
on South American countries; Stillfilm, 
Inc., 171 S. 
Calif. 

History of Costumes from Year 1000 
Architectural 
Budek Co 


Se rie s 
Pasadena 5 


Los Rx ybles, 


36 trames; 
frames; Herbert FE 
son, N. D 


Dickin 


Univ., | 
| 


Styles—60 | 


| 





combination offer! 


Here’s an opportunity to start 
or add to your visual education 
department at a real, substantial 
saving. The Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., offers the S.V.E. 
VISUAL KIT—a $121.45 value 
— for the special combination 
price of only $97.50! Your S.V.E. 
dealer will 


visual education 


supply you. 


FREE FOLDER... WRITE TODAY — Send 
today for full information on this 
unusual, money-saving offer. Ask for 
S.V.E. Visual Kit Folder 670. 


sign of perfection in 
still projection 


Y 


NEW S.V.E. MODEL AAA-VK 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR... 
The famous S.V.E. AAA with 
new refinements. New “slip-in”’ 
style threading simplifies 
operation, prevents all 
scratching or tearing of 
film. Gray finish. 
Complete with 5” S.V.E. 
Wocoted lens and 300-watt lamp 
(without case and without 
take-up). 


regular price $7144 


Your Choice of $50.00 in 
S.V.E. Slides and Filmstrips 
You select $50.00 worth of film- 
strips and/or slides from the 
S.V.E. Library—over 1500 
filmstrips and 20,000 2"x2” 
color slides from which 
to choose! 


regular price $50° 





total regular price $12145 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 


PRODUCERS OF VISUAL AIDS SINCE 1919 





From the bright sweep of the 
sea to the rolling hills 
of the Berkshires, Massachusetts 
unfolds as a charming 
wonderland. 
Ocean breezes cool miles of 
sunny beaches along the east 
coast . . . quiet streams and 
secluded lakes dot the pastoral 
beauty of the countryside. 
Throughout Massachusetts, 
the famous historical shrines 
of this nation 
stand proud in shining tribute 
to the birth of America. 
You'll treasure the memories of 
a Massachusetts vacation. 


THE COMPLETE 
VACATIONLAND 


FREE -WRITE TODAY 
Mass. Development & Industrial Commission 
Dept. 53, State House, Boston, Mass 
Please send Vacation Literature 
NAME 








ADDRESS 
city 








On War or Peace 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y 


ECENT appointment of John Foster 
Dulles to the State Department 
adds zest to his new book, War or Peace 
In 266 pages he affords a brilliant in- 
sight into his own experiences and 
observations. Four parts these 
queries: What is the problem? What 
foreign policies do we have? How 
measure these policies? What needs to 
be done? The problem, he tells us, is 
how to postpone war. “Wars is probable 
. not inevitable . . . not imminent.” 

In discussing the policies he identifies 
at least six: (1) “No appeasement” of 
the Soviet Union (established by Byrnes 
at London in 1945); (2) U. N. mem 
bership as a cornerstone of U. S. policy 
(which, he says, is “good sentiment,” 
however, “rather vague”); (3) colonial 
evolution into independence, as a west- 


pose 


ern alternative to violent revolution; (4) 
regional associations, such as the Rio 


| and Atlantic Pacts; (5) ERP and MAP, 


essential to filling in the economic and 
military vacuums. In discussing these, 
Dulles’ style is lucid, incisive, and un- 
equivocal. The reader need not agree at 
every point but he will be enlightened. 
6) Bipartisan foreign policy is treated 
in chapter eleven, perhaps unavoidably, 
almost entirely from the personal stand- 
point. “Bipartisanship in foreign policy,” 
he concludes, “has limitations and draw- 
hacks. It is difficult to operate. But... 
from August 1944 through 1949 it op- 
erated to promote the security and peace 
of the United States and the world.” 
Dulles finds Soviet gains greatly out 
balance ours. Soviet “pluses” were scored 
in Central Europe, China, in the Colo- 
nial World (where new nations—India 
U.S. L., Philippines, ete., are vulnerable 
to indirect aggression), Africa, Latin 
America, and in atomic weapons. Con 
versely, Communist “minus” scores—our 
gains—have been made in Yugoslavia 
Western Europe, Greece, and U. N 
Soviet Communism wins, he attempts 
propaganda, 


to show because of l 


) superb organization 3) the ad- 
vantage of offensive with no counter 
offensive to fear. The argument is not 
strong on the latter point. If the Soviet 
fears no counteroffensive, then why the 
iron curtain?’ 

Our first need, he writes in the final 
part, is “to put bipartisanship in foreign 


High School 


policy on a solid basis. . .. We are not 
generating the dynamic faith, the ideas 
needed to touch the spirits and to arouse 
the hopes of the peoples of the world 
who are the prey of predatory Com 
munism.” 

Dulles has rendered an outstanding 
service to our Government and to the 
people which it serves, in writing this 
book. This is a forthright and readable 
accounting of his views and hopes as he 
continues to work for an American for- 
eign policy. 

Macmillan, in publishing two editions 
($2.50 in boards, $1 in paper cover 
follows a trend which teachers 
cially, applaud 


espe- 


Important New Textbook 

America’s History by Lewis Paul Todd 
and Merle Curti (Harcourt Brace) is a 
new senior high school textbook, “With- 
in a basically chronological framework,” 
declares the author, “America’s history 
is presented in four successive periods.” 
The first period (Units One-Four) deals 
with pre-industrial America; the second 
(Unit Five), with America in transition 
from a predominantly agricultural to an 
industrial society; the third (Units Six 
Eight), with the rise of U. S. to the 
position of the foremost industrial pow- 
er; the fourth (Units Nine:Ten), the 
course of the U. S. in a rapidly changing 
world. 

Even a cursory leafing of the book 
will show it to be novel in many re- 
spects. Many maps (by Harold K. Faye 
and charts (by Bunji Tagawa), together 
with abundant “different” pictures, pro 
vide visual aids. The front end-papers 
show by map and pictures the world’s 
contributions to America, and the back 
end-papers show, similarly, America’s 
contributions to the world. Edited by 
Erling M. Hunt, this new text has a re- 
markable balance of political, economic 
and social history. It merits serious con 
sideration by every teacher and book 
selection committee. 


Source Book on Labor 


American Labor Unions: Organiza- 
tions, Aims, and Power, edited by Her 


bert L. Marx, Jr.,° is a new volume in 


* Associate Editor of Senior Scholastic 


Continued on page 47-T) 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


Do you have a high school radio workshop? Or a radio 
club? 

Does your radio group need good scripts? 

Does it want to trade ideas with other student radio groups? 

Then we would like a word with you. 

In mid-winter we received this letter 
Konkle, Wooster (Ohio) High School 

| am interested in forming a national affiliation for high 
Thespian group in the dra 
in our third year as a 


to have 


Ward W. 


from 


similar to the 
Wooster 
both school and community in the 
Three times a week we go on the 


SC hool radio ¢ lubs, 
field. We 
radio workshop, serving 
field ot 
air from our own remote 
station WWST. I 
the U. S. that would welcome 
mutual benefit. 
“Would it be 
one of your magazines?” 
rhis letter reached us while we were debating how to re- 
activate the Scholastic Radio Guild, many remem- 
So we turned to school radio directors asking, “Would 
high school groups you know welcome services as outlined?” 
‘Yes Patricia Green, Portland, Ore. 
Our group would welcome materials offered and would be 
most interested in conferences.”—Katherine Lardie, Detroit. 
I am quite sure that the high school groups I am familiar 
the Guild services.” 
and president, AER 
that would welcome it.” 


matic here at are 


audio education 
studios over the local commercial 
am sure there are other clubs throughout 


an opportunity to affiliate for 


possible for you to send out a plea through 


i service 


I'm sure they would 


with would welcome George Jennings, 
Chicago 

; There are 
Roche ster, N.Y 

“I feel they would.” 

Others echoed this approval. 

Mr. Konkle, meanwhile brief skeleton 
“constitution” similar to the Thespian basic plan. To each 
Workshop or Club we will send four scripts per school year 
All will be c for on the air. We will 
send news will be guided by a national 


will be 


Paul Reed, 


many 


N. 7.4 


James Macandrew, 


has prepared 


free also 


We 
Membership tee 


' 
ypyright use 
ad- 


$3 per 


and notes 


visory committee modest 
year. 

Interest in high school radio workshops rises steadily. The 
Ohio State Radio Institute schedules a session on radio work 
1-6 meetings Scripts by high school 
three Scholastic 


569 


shops during its May 

students entered in the radio divisions of 
Awards this vear totalled 
affiliation? Send 
this coupon We will forward a prospec tus and sample SC ript 
in the early fall 
Now we expect to do it 


Is your school interested in national in 
? ! 
1001 radio 


than 


For years we have backed high s« 


workshops. more vigorously 


Wittiam Dow BouTtTwe.t 


Director 

High School Radio Workshop Guild 
Scholastic Magazines 

7 East 12th St., New York 3 


Please send proposed plan and full information on the 
High School Radio Workshop Guild sponsored by Scholastic 
Also a sample radio script. 


\Vfagazines 
Name 
Position 


School: __ 


Address: 
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The Consumer Education Library 
For Clubs—Schools—Civic Groups 


Here is a unique library of “best sellers” of practical 
value to you. It’s Household Finance C orporation’s 
famous iibrary of Money Management and Better 
Buymanship booklets. 


Practical Guides to Better Living 
These 31 “best sellers’ have helped countless fam- 
ilies. The Money Management series discuss differ- 
ent phases of family expense as applied to the budget. 
The Better Buymanship series present facts on how 
to buy, use and care for shoes, furniture, food and 


many other household items. 
ae, 
6 @ 


Just Look At These Timely Titles: 


The Health Dollar 


BF oie 


Authoritative Up-To-Date Material 
The Consumer Education Department of HFC has 
been publishing this library since 1932. As new infor- 
mation becomes available, books are completely 
revised and rewritten. Contents are checked by 
national authorities to insure accuracy. 


Complete library of 31 booklets comes boxed in two 
attractive volumes, sells for $1.75. Simply fill in 
the coupon and mail it today. 








Magnetic Recording at its Best! 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE * RECORDING TAPE 


NS 


=) 


(plastic or paper base) 


for any magnetic recorder 


Contact your distributor or write 
PERMO, Incopporated 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SUMMER CAMP? 

A ; t I s 
h Ps 
Real Fstate Dept.—See. BR 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 2-8840 











COPS POPES OIA ESSE 





2 





BOOK YOUR FALL MOVIES NOW! 
Plan your fall l6mm_ educational 
film program NOW—Use your 1.C.S 

1949-1950 catalog or write for 
FREE copy to-day 


Institutional Cinema Service 
~~ 1560, T, Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y 


Interstate Advancement Bureau 
2700 North Grand; St. Louis (6), Missouri 
Efficient—Discriminating, Nationwide 
PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS 
Optional enrollment plans 
Write for particulars 








Products & Industries Series 
Set No. 2 
Six filmstrips on: COFFEE, GLASS, PLASTICS, 
PAPER, SUGAR, and OIL. For elementary and 
high school social studies classes 
Set of six—$16.50 Individual titles—$3.50 
Write for FREE Teachers Guide 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41 St., N.Y. C. 17 





TEACH 


IN THE 


MIDWEST 





MIDLAND 


HEART OF THE U. S.—Abundant Crops—Stable 


Economy 


Good Schools Friendly cy 





TEACHERS AGENCY, 310 Flynn ata = Page on lowa 


Member Nat'l Ass'n Teach. Agencies 


45th Year 
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English for All 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
EET the National Council presi 
dent, Mark A. Neville. This year's 
president is chairman of the English 
Dept. and vice-principal of John Bur 
Louis, a private co 


school He IS 


roughs School, St 
educational assistant 
coach of the Burroughs football team 
and summer school lecturer at Univ. of 
West Virginia and Colorado State Col 
lege of Education at Greeley, Colo 

Dr. Neville has 
served on many 
Council committees 
and has done out 
standing work as 
chairman of the 
Committee on Book 
Lists for Junior and 
Senior High 
Schools. Under his 
supervision, Books 
for You and Your 
Reading have been produced. He is 
also co-editor of the Rand McNally lit 
erature Enjoying — Literature 
Thousands know him as a member of 
Board of the Teen Age 


Mark A. Neville 


series 


the Advisory 
Book Club 


New York Headliners 


Robert C. Pooley, NCTE dir. of pub 
lications, and Archibald MacLeish 
poet will address the first annual state 
wide conterence of school and colle ve 
English teachers at Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Mav 12-13. The New York State Eng 
lish Council is sponsor. For further in 
formation write Harold Newton, Com 
mittee on Arrangements, Board of Edu 
cation, Syracuse, N. Y 


| Spelling Reform 


Discussion about changes in the spell 
ings of words is not new. In 1790 Noah 
Webster commented on spelling changes 
he made as follows: “In the essays [his 
own], ritten last year, a considerabl 
change of spelling iz introduced by way 
of experiment. This liberty was taken by 
writers before the age of Queen Eliza 
beth, and to this we are indebted for 
the preference of modern spelling over 
that of Chaucer 


reezon that could ever be offered for 


Every possible 


altering the spelling of wurds, stil exists 
in full force. . . .-—Phi Delta Kappan 


Reading and Personality 

Reading can help students solve some 
of their personality problems. In our 
vears of English teaching we had sus 
pected that this was true, but we had 
not tried to prove it. Writing in The 
ABC Language Arts Bulletin (Vol. 1, 
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No. 6) on “Therapeutic Reading,” Ma- Ws || he ‘ 
tilda Bailey shows how students with e Pp or you =to help your 
physical handicaps may be helped by 


reading stories in which others with| Students read between the lines 
similar handicaps have succeeded. Stu- 

dents may dissipate their prejudices, | ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 

fears, and hates by reading, too, she studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 

suggests. A bibliography for elementary can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 

men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 

and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 

RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 

bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 


and secondary school students is in- 
cluded. For a free copy of The ABC 
Bulletin write Dept. ST, American Book 
Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Blame It on Grandma ? : 
One of the “best sellers” in the Eng | The Middle West ‘Region 


lish field is the English in Action series OU will discover with your students new adventures 
published by D. C. Heath and Co. Qver in literature when you read in THE OHIO, one of 
12.000.000 « pies have heen sold. |. eI H the newest books of the RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
= of the river's great plague of journal-keeping travelers— 
Tressler, the author, recently asked one from Thomas Ashe, the Irish swindler, to the Duke of 
of his students why he had not brought | Saxe-Weimar. Charles Dickens commented on the ‘‘dull- 
ness’ of the people—implying that the only one he had 
3 . met who had a familiarity with British writers was a 
plied, “Well. Mr. Tressler, it’s like this | ie | / ( if} Choctaw chief. Mrs. Frances Trollope, mother of the 


ha if Ay ‘y f 
] am ' » > 
Every night ifter I go to bed, my grand A  )\ Wy. umous Anthony, came to open a business to improve 
EAA, 44 | 


his English book to class. The boy re- 


the people of Cincinnati—and later infuriated the Ohio 
mother reads my En glish in Action, and dwellers with her vivid descriptions of their wild, crude, 
I guess she forgot to put it back in my | it and vulgar natures 
briefcase.’ Ss" IAL sciences are more exciting for students when, for 
instance, they read in THE WISCONSIN that even though 
lumbering was one of Wisconsin's greatest industries, the river 
Can You Write a Play? valley ome called the ‘cradle of factor It was there that the 
> Ringling brothers turned away from the harness-making trade 
Plays, the drama magazine for young for the ‘‘devil’s employment’’ under the big top and founded 
people is celebrating its tenth anniver- “The Greatest Show on Earth 


sary by offering $500 in cash awards tor Rivers of America 


the best one-act plays suitable for pro- 

duction by voung actors. Any person VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
a | 1. 1950. I AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
may enter eadline, July ’ I n volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
formation from Contest Editor, Plays, is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
- ( each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16 torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
po ! which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
[wo former English teachers are au it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
thors of new books: Dream Without way in which the river intluenced that culture. Each is beau- 
End. } GQ f B Liing f tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
nm xy Grace Jamison Breckling, 0 $1," x 814". There are eight volumes dealing with the Middle 
Cleveland, and Liberty Maid, the story West region: The Ohio, Sangamon, Chicago, Illinois, Wabash, 

of Abigail Adams, by Helen Morgan bre ge pager Mississippi, _ The gnc ; 

SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
who taught in the Philippines Both courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
from Westminster Press students may learn not only what breed of men and women 

America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 

vee a vital life chat lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books 

Every Man to His Taste,” an article Here is Middle West's past, present and future—history com- 
pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 

THE OHIO, by R. E. Banta. Illus. by Edward Shenton $5.00 


I ' ; : Lainey f . THE SANGAMON, by Edgor Lee Masters. Illustrated by 
iterature, attractive new anthology for Lynd Ward $3.00 


ninth graders published by Harcourt THE CHICAGO, by Horry Hansen. Illustrated by Harry L 
grace, and Co. Egbert Nieman, English Timmins $3.50 
chairman, Shaker Heights Junior H.S., . THE ILLINOIS, by James Gray. Illustrated by Aaron 


Bohrod $3.00 
Cleveland, and George Salt, New York 





about periodicals by the editors of Sen- 
ior Scholastic, is included in Pleasure in 





. THE WABASH, by William E. Wilson. Illustrated by John 
Univ., are editors de Martelly $3.00 


: THE WISCONSIN, by August Derleth. Illustrated by John 
V. Edward Clark, English teacher in Steuart Curry $3.00 


Central High School, Omaha, Nebr., is UPPER MISSISSIPPI, by Walter Havighurst. Illustrated by 
$3.00 


vic li nah 
author of a recently published book of Eh aie Lani een 


! nl Vestal. Ilus 
verse, All This Is Over New vice ee ee a eee) ae 


mith 


| <1 
president of the Virginia Education Se Se ee eS Ye ee es ee 
Assn. is Mrs. G. Warren Taylor, English SPECIAL oe 252 Madison Avenue, New York 1 16, N. Y. 
teacher in the Suffolk (Va.) High School OFFER TO 

John E. Braslin, educational con- | TEACHERS 


sultant on film mate rials of Teac hing A free desk copy of any book 
¥ pe N jle We zional 
Film Custodians, and Donald Eldridge, poh — “a co ae aoe 
dean of men at Weslevan Univ. (Conn.), teacher who orders the com- 
. plete set of the above eight vol- 

were at one time teachers of English at umes of the RIVERS OF 
» J ' ' AMERICA series for class- 
Hillhouse High School, New Haven room use at special school 
Conn. Mr. Braslin is now working with discount of 25 per cent—plus 
vatanie a complete list of the entire 

an NCTE committee on a new series of | RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
edited Hollywood feature films for class- poner hg regions. Mail 


Please send me complete set(s) (eight vols.) of the 
Middle West regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
each of 1 234567 8) at special discount of 25% 


Send me (1 2 34567 8) as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entithed with order for complete eight volume set. 


——check enclosed ——Official Board Order 
NAME POSITION 
ADDRESS 


room use, ciTy oreo eT. ° ) STATE 
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TITLES TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
IVANHOE 
THE COUNT OF. MONTE 
Crist 
THE LAST OF THE 
OHICANS 
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lUudstrated 


The Simple Attractive 
Voluntary, Teaching Method 


HE “comics habit” is almost universal among our 

school children, and progressive school administra- 
tors are taking advantage of this natural desire by in- 
corporating CLASSICS Illustrated in their curriculum. 
They find that CLASSICS Illustrated retain all the thrills, 
adventure and excitement of the blood and thunder 
variety of comics magazines without their ill effects or 
present-day criticisms. They find, too, that there is no 
more simple and attractive way of introducing great 
works of literature to their students, Each CLASSICS 
Illustrated issue is @ complete comic strip adaptation 
of an immortal literary work, graphically and movingly 
narrated with clarifying visual detail. Clear, simple text, 
heightened by brilliant, colored pictures make literature 
easy to teach — delightful to learn, Even the most back- 
word pupil will grasp it with ease. 


ACCLAIMED BY THOUSANDS 
OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Thousands of school officials—administrators, supervisors, 
principals and teachers—from Maine to California, after 
long-range tests enthusiastically hail CLASSICS Illustrated 
as an effective teaching aid. They unanimously applaud 
their application in familiarizing pupils with the classics, 
os well as serving as o stimulus in reading the originals, 
Your comments and experiences with CLASSICS Illustrated 
will be welcomed. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 
The 68 titles in the CLASSICS Illustrated series (more on 


the way) are specially priced for schools at 7'2 cents per 
copy. Mail your introductory order now. Please include 3 


CLASSICS 


cents postage for every 4 books ordered 


GILBERTON CO., INC. Dept. ST-5 
826 Broadway e¢ New York 3, N. Y. 





IN CANADA: Gilberton Co. (Canada) Ltd., 84 Peor! St., Toronto 
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RY a “truth session” for a homeroom 

program. You'll get a lively discus- 
sion. The psychological good that the 
program will do will amaze you. 

First, choose one or more intriguing 
topics for discussion. Here are some: 

1. What I'd do if I were running 
this school. This topic gives the stu 
dents an opportunity to air their 
“gripes” (many of them justified) about 
the lunchroom, the school library, the 
hall traffic, etc. Insist that students make 
concrete suggestions for solving the 
problems they name. 

2. What I think about school (both 
pro and con). Often such a discussion 
will help you spot students whose 
“problems” (conflicts with teachers, lack 
of interest, etc.) are so great that the 
students are thinking of quitting school 
Ask other students to comment and 
offer suggestions to overcome the prob 
lem that a student names. (If you feel 
that it’s justified, talk to the student 
privately after the discussion. ) 

3. Why I feel I'm taking the wrong 
course in school. Some students feel that 
they've been forced to take subjects and 
courses not suited to them. 

Why not let the students in your 
homeroom rate you as a teacher? They 
will love it, says Faenella Fell in Ohio 
Schools tor February, 1950. Miss Fell 
teaches English in Celina, Ohio. 

Her students chose to rate her on the 
following topics: Understanding of pu 
pils, fair grading, showing no favor- 
itism, giving right amount of home 
work, keeping things interesting, mak 
ing things clear, giving satisfactory ex 
planations, knowing the subject, not 
sticking too closely to the book, having 
ability to teach, being pleasant and 
kind, being pleasing in appearance 
using good methods, giving enough 
tests, being a good example of one’s 
teaching. not allowing idleness and 
whispering, allowing discussion of pres- 
ent problems, emphasizing things that 
are to be retained that will be useful 
making work hard enough for superior 
students, and making work easy enough 
for slow students. 

Each student used an identical style 
of printing to rate Miss Fell and didn't 
sign his name so that he could be abso 
lutely honest in his ratings. Students 
used the regular school grading system 

ABC for rating and made addi- 
tional comments. Concludes Miss Fell 
“If you are half as sincere as your youth- 
ful critics vou will profit by their com- 
ments.” 

~Wituram Favet, Guidance Editor 








Travel Story Awards 


S° MANY enticing travel] manuscripts 
1950 Scho- 
Travel Awards that we 


were subrnitted for the 
lastic Teache 
needed more honors for recognition. 
Our original invitation offered only nine 
$25 awards for travel manuscripts to 
be published in Scholastic Teacher. Not 
enough. 

We took our problem to Murray Hill 
Books (Rinehart), publishers of the ex- 
cellent Rivers of Vice- 


president Philip Ewald at once offered 


(merica series, 


seventeen books of this famous series as 
honorable mention awards for outstand- 
ing travel manuscripts 

lo teachers whose travel stories the 
voted honorable mention we 
then a complete list of the 40 
Rivers of America Select the 
book that most interests you,” we wrote 
thes« 


Below we list all 


indges 
sent 


series 


authors 

1950 award winners 
and honorable mentions together with 
their choices of books. 
manuscripts will be published in Scho- 
lastic through 1951. 
We will purchase at standard rates as 


Award-winning 


Teacher January 
many honorable mention manuscripts as 
space permits us to publish 

You will enjoy these travel stories as 
much as we do. These first-hand ac 
counts tell you the pleasures of travel; 
what to expect; how to plan 

We send our congratulations and ap- 
preciation to more than 200 who sub- 
mitted manuscripts. We also invite en 
for Third Annual Scholastic 


Teacher Awards 


tries our 
Travel 
Take notes and photographs as you 


go this summer. 


1950 Award Winners 


January—Cruising in Gaspe 
Gordon, Great Neck, N. Y 
February—I Studied in London, Marian 


Elizabeth M 


McGuire, Long Beach, Calif. 

March—San Marcos, My Favorite 
mer School, Frederick A. Schaefer, Read- 
ing, Pa 

April—Top of the Nation, 
Tucker Dresser, San Diego, Calif 

May—Kiss Me Kate in Italy, Morris Ros- 
enblum, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Fall Newfoundland, Virginia D. 
Bear Europe, Ulrika E. 
Benson, Bridgeport, Conn.; Alaska, Eliza- 
beth R. Morton, Flint, Mich.; South Amer- 
Ruth H. Putnam, Johnstown, N. Y.; 
Mexico, Joyce T. Neal, Mattoon, III. 

Honor ible Mention winners and books 
from the Rivers of America se- 


Sum- 


Elizabeth 


issues 


Harrisburg, Pa.; 


Ica 


they chose 
ries 
Cuba, Lucille Burianek 
The Upper Mississippi. 
Canada, Grace Casebolt, 
Kansas, The St. Lawrence. 
The West 
Mich., Suu 
The East, Grace 
Pa., The Delaware 
Italy, Helen ¢ 
The U. S., Bernice 
Pa., The Ohio 
Nevada, Herbert J. 
Calif., The Sacramento 
Alaska, Viletta Hutchinson, 
Calit., The Hudson 
Europe Adele Hyrkin, 
The Everglades 
Nova Scotia Ann M. Kelly 
N. Y Rivers of the Eastern Shore 
Havana, Kathryn M 
N. ]., Lower Mississippi. 
Mexico, Margaret C. 
nati. Ohio, The Ohio 
Canada, Marion Schlappi, Akron, Ohio, 
The Wisconsin. 
Guatemala, Lilah M. Sullivan, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Upper Mississippi 
Peru, White, Stanford, 
Calit., The Civil War to TVA. 
Europe Willcox, Savannah, 
Ga., The 
S. a 
The 


Davenport, Ia., 


Hutchinson, 


River 
kK. Cole, Philadelphia, 


annee 


Corrubia, Tulsa, Okla 
E. Craig, Harrisburg, 


Farris, Santa Ynez, 


San Diego, 


Merrick, N. Y., 


Albany, 


Rehring, Cincin- 


Langdon 
Tennessee 
Mary 
Hudson 
Dorothy Woodworth, 
Housatonic 


Lane 


Milford, 


Conn 





and funny 


Write it in 750 to 


Contest, 7 East 12th St, 


orable mention winners. 





“There I was... 


Let others share the excitement, pleasures, 
incidents of your summer travel. 
1,000 words. Forward with 
photographs if you have them. Enter your story 
in the 1950-51 Scholastic Teacher Travel Story 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Winning travel stories published in Scholastic 
Teacher. Numerous travel books awarded hon- 


Nine $25 Travel Story Awards 


Clara Christenson, Lakeview, | 


Lupien, Belleville, | 











You aU #auea~ 
Perfect Vacation 


MISSOURI 


@A lot of folks who have been 
here tell us the best part about 
a vacation in Missouri is that you 
can do just about anything you 
want to. They also like the good ac- 
commodations at reasonable rates. 

Missouri is a scenic state with 
plenty of smooth highways, lakes 
and streams, historic spots... an 
excellent place to play and rest. 

Plan now to enjoy a fine vaca- 
tion in Missouri. Swim, ride horse- 
back, play golf or tennis, fish or 
just relax and rest... have a good 
time all the time! 


Send Coupon for 
FREE FOLDER 


} 
MISSOURI DIVISION of | 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 50-C jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send me FREE Illustrated Folder 
on Missouri. 


NAME ____ 


ADDRESS heals 
. (R-21) 
SSS SSeS eee eee sees eee sees 
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New eee 
Education for 
Life Adjustment 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University 
of Colorado 


NSWERS many questions on the fu- 

ture of educational practice in Amer- 
ican secondary schools. All phases of the 
field are covered with specific chapters 
in such subjects as English, Social Studies, 
Science, Mathematics, Music, Industrial 
Arts, Business, Home Economics, Voca- 
tional and Physical Education. A practi- 
cal, timely book that shows where and 
why certain changes in our educational 
system may prove beneficial. A guide for 
the teacher in making classes meaning- 
ful “for students in the light of today’s 
rapidly changing world. 


Marriage Analysis 


By Harold 1. Christensen, Purdue 
University 


Tus rational treatment analyzes logically 
some of the core problems of marriage 
on a functional rather than institutional 
basis. The discussion centers about the 
persons and peftsonalities involved, bring 
ing into focus interpersonal relationships 
of men and women during courtship, 
marriage, the establishment and continua- 
tion of married life, and the rearing of 
children. The work is planned to stimulate 
the reader to greater wisdom in meeting 
the problems of matrimony. $4.50 


The Teaching of 
High School English 


By 3. N. Hook, Unversity of Illinois 


ROCEDURES and techniques that have 

passed the test of classroom use — in a 
reference work of revealing clarity. A book 
to help teachers in the task of teaching 
literature, and of improving pupil's read- 
ing, writing, speaking, straight thinking, 
and creative listening. Practical applica 
tion is the keynote in this balanced study 
of the teacher and his responsibilties. Ma- 
= terials have been carefully winnowed from 
> a variety of professional sources $4.00 


The Meaning of Anxiety 


By Rollo May, Consulting Psychologist 
Columbia University 


BP PN Ae tae) 


eer 





For those who wish to gain insight into 
some of the causes of anxiety in our 
= modern world, this book gathers together 
and summarizes the interpretations of the 
subject advanced over the past hundred 
years by leading psychologists, psycho 
analysts, philosophers and other thinkers 
Dr. May gives an objective picture of 
anxiety and presents constructive methods 
N for the handling of it, believing that if 
£ we understand its nature more fully, we 
; can more wholesomely direct it $4.50 


A Practical Handbook 
for School Counselors 


By Clifford £. Erickson, Michigan State 

College. This is a book for anyone having 
day-to-day responsibility in counseling 
guidance, testing, and interviewing. It 
shows exactly what the procedures are, 
who should initiate them, when and under 
what conditions they should be used, how 
they are conducted, and where further 
information may be obtained. 


EEE S EON 


Bet tk 1a 


Woks 


Subject to educational discount. Address 
Dept. 227. Order on 30 day examination 


oy 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


$4.50 | 








hiking, traveling — this 
These four pocket-sized 
books available from Scholastic Book 
Service will make your and 
those of your students more enjoyable 
How to Know the Birds, by Roger Tory 
Peterson; How to Know Wild Flowers, 
by Alfred Stefferud; All You Need to 
Know About Fishing, Hunting, and 
Camping, by Byron Dalrymple; and 
Your Own Book of Campcraft, by Cath- 
Hammett. 25 cents each 


Pelican-Penguin Books are 
in this country through 
Allen Lane, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Road, Baltimore, Md. New titles in- 
clude Tudor England, by S. D. Bindoff; 
The Welsh, by Wyn Griffith; Modern 
Architecture, by J. M. Richards; Two 
Before the Mast, by Richard 
Dana; Mathematician’s Delight, by 
W. W. Sawyer; The Bleak Age, by J. L. 
& Barbara Hammond; and Virginibus 
Puerisque, by Robert L. Stevenson. 
Send for free list. 


Cc AMPING, 


A summer? 


vacation 


erine T. 


British 
now available 


Years 


pictures based 
Horatio 
Black 
Kim 
Mines 
Disney 


Forthcoming motion 
on books include: Captain 
Hornblower Warners ) The 
Rose (Twentieth Century - Fox); 
(M.G.M.); King 

M.G.M.); Treasure 
RKO) 


Solomon's 


Island 


A new idea in booklists: The Sturgis 
Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., will furn- 
sh reading lists with vour own school 
good ones, com 
piled with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. “Children’s 
Books,” one of the has 
last three being devoted to 
inior high school volumes on “Special 
Subjects,” “Stories for Older Boys,” and 
Stories for Older Girls.” 500 
$12. 1,000, $20. Send to Sturgis for 
semples and complete list. 


imprint. The lists are 


lists seven 


pages 


copies, 


Munro Leaf, author of Ferdinand the 
Bull, Grammar Can Be Fun, and other 
popular children’s books, is now work- 
ng on a new one for children, History 

an Be Fun 


The first annual National Book 
Awards, sponsored by the book indus- 
trv for the most distinguished American 
works, went to: Nelson Algren for the 
novel, The Man with the Golden Arm; 
Dr. Ralph L. Rusk, biography, The 
Life of Waldo Emerson; and Dr. Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, poetry, Paterson 
Book III and Selected Poems. 


For some time we have felt that we 
had not kept up-to-date in modern 





Yes, students can improve 
their spelling by using 


Gateways to 
Correct Spelling 


by Fred C. Ayer 


A scientific, modern, 
complete high school 
spelling textbook 


Write for information to 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 




















how t TRAVEL 
CORRECTLY 


Detailed and authentic information on 
how to TRAVEL CORRECTLY— 
train, air, ship, bus, auto. How to plan, 
where to stay, how to pack, how to 
dress, how to tip, what to do and not 
to do. For the seasoned, as well as the 
inexperienced traveler. Send $1.00 
postpaid to: 
PELL — 307 WEST 8TH ST. — DEPT. D. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 








16MM FILMS 


Build Your Own Film Library . . .- 
Want a real buy in 16mm SOUND FILMS? 
Take advantage of the E.P.S. 1950 CLEAR- 
ANCE SALE of educational films — travel, 
natural and physical science films, juvenile, 
Christmas, sport films, etc.—New and Like- 
New. Send for our giant list “C’ today. 


EDITED PICTURES SYSTEM 
Dept. T, 165 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

















TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!- Easy!- - Private! 1 


If you need money—any amount from to $300— 
ov ue and mail this ad for com complete details of confidential j 
OW BY MAIL Rien, ‘0 co-signers, no endorsers 
| Completely private. School board, merchants. friends no Ce | 
contacted. Make the! enaitt a the privacy of yourown hoes 
BY 


! Fulldetails 


1 monthly installments—not necessary to 
during summer vacationif your salary sto 
} 4 in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this adtoday! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. H-151K ] 


maile 


210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 8. lowa 


| ADDRESS 


NAME. 








STATE ~-~- 
— 


Rio agen pragpenpeege nee ey since 
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NEW .. . Teaching Aid A Successtul, 
American poetry. That is why Mid- | Manuals on Travel | straight-forward book 
Century American Poets, edited by Hon an important subject: 


John Ciardi, was warmly welcomed 


66 e 9 ; : vee 
when it came to our desk. In this an- Travel Previews ee} tacial prejudice 


thology are poets who have attained 


prominence —— the past ~~ ~. Educational *Series for By) Bill and his 
~ rn e % "CE me. st, Teachers... Students... Parents 3 
roadway, N. fo 
Rei <a _ Neighbors 
We like the Mid-Century Edition of Travel Previews” educational series m:n bay 
vals are written and prepared especi. lly 








by Lois Fisher 


Untermever's The New Modern Ameri- 
can and British Poetry for grades 11 
and 12. Poets new to the volume range 


for teachers and students. ‘Travel Preview” & 
manuals supply discussion topics on travel, @ It reads like good fiction —- 
histori:al and natural resources, statistical one 
. , ' xcitin tory of m 
from William Carlos Williams and Karl data of our States, areas, cities, including the . ne . ae 
t | : : ' ) junior high school boys and 
Shapiro to Randall Jarrell, Gerard Man- like material on Canada, Mexico, Hawall “| dh th f their 
ley Hopkins, and W. H. Auden. There and some foreign countries. Profusely illus girts an low ey tace er 
problem. 


introduction is a good presentation of for their beauty and wealth of material on 7 With its: lively cartoon il- 
the subject of poetry with examples travel. Issued Quarterly. Sold only to or lustrations, it is simple and easy 
Harcourt. Brace. $1.88.) through teachers in series of six manuals for boys and girls to under- 
, : at $5.00. Single issues—$1.25 each. Start stand. 

Latest readable biog: iphy of Shake with the 1950—National Travel Year elt is also a striking analysis 
speare is Shakesp are ‘of London. by Number’’*, issued about May 15th. Reserve of racial prejudice, its causes 
M irchette ( ‘hute, just published by or Travel Previews manuals NOW! and cures, 


5. P on, $ he bo« ase 

E. P. Dutton t : 1e book is “ ~ Y advonce subscribers only Mail to your bookstore or publisher . 
on contemporary documents. rie 7 Please send me cop of Bill and his 
emphasis is on Shakespeare as a work eachers rate to Students if ordered thru Neighbors by Lois Fisher at $1.75 a copy. 


teach 
ing member of the London theatre. eachers er porents. ‘\ aabhiceks clasth O Send €.0.D 


Book-of-the-Month Club selection °N 7 ei, ar N ers’’ available for [] Charge my account 


We were glad to see that the text- rT) ” 
book publishers } TRAVEL PREVIEWS 


are 1,400 selections from 132 poets New trated. Manuals you will cherish for years, 


Avoid disappointment. Limited printing to 


Address 


have begun to point 
out to educators that theit products 4514 W. Medford Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 





Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass 











represent a great deal of work and are 





very important tools in education. Last 
summer the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute One Madison Ave., 
N. Y idded to the educator’s under 
standing of textbooks with its book, 
Textbooks in Education. Now comes a 
pamphlet with addresses by two dis 
tinguished textbook experts, given at a 
Language Arts Conference at Greeley 
Colo Textbooks in Reading — Their 
Making and Their Use.” by P. A 
Knowlton, Macmillan ind “Teachers 
ind Textbooks,” by W. E. Spaulding, 
Houghton Mifflin. In the past, textbook 


makers have been too modest. 





Helen Hull, teacher of manv new 
writers, has edited a collection of 40 
essays on writing for Harper's The 
Writer's Handbook How long does 
it take to write a novel? Gwen Bris 
tow’s latest novel, Jubilee Trail (Crow 
ell) required five years of writing and 
research. e ° New easier classics 
Scott's Kenilworth, rewritten and sim- 
plified by Alice C. Cooper of San Fran- 
cisco and Agnes A. Frisius of Los An- From the sun-drenched beaches of lake > 
geles (Globe Book Co.) . .. New sci- resorts, tothe sylvan coolness of its for- ecnnses | Gesanan canes 
ence boks: Out of My Year by Alert | Stowamtot onan 000 
Einstein, a Philosophical Library pub you. And liberal customs exemptions ’ \ Ontario Travel : 
lication, $4.75; History of Physics, by make shopping economical. 15 Gov- t . an toy yr anaes 
Max von Laue, $2.30, Academic Press. ernment Tourist mecephon Cometelp A Please send me free guide map and 84 
... Need an attractive picture book to you choose an ideal vacation spot. page illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


give to a young child? Our suggestion: | é, 

Funny Bunny, a Big Golden Book, pub 

lished by Simon and Schuster, ST 

Dept., 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, $1. WHERE YOUR AMERICAN DOLLAR IS WORTH $1.10 STATE 
—Harpy FIncu 





T COLOURFUL EVENTS; CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO, MAY 29, JUNE 9 
ees CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO, AUGUST 25, SEPT. 9 





NEW FREE BOOK 


“Come See France” 


for intermediate 
students 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 46-T 
TO ORDER WHAT YOU NEED 


The Instructor Educational Service has just 
completed an authoritative teaching aid: 
“Come See France” which is offered teachers 
of in.ormediate grades 

Written to conform to curriculum stand- 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come 
See France” is vocabulary-tested and can be 
read and enjoyed by 4th. Sth, and 6th grade 
students. 

Extremely interesting in context, every 
care has been taken in this book’s prepara- 
sentence structure, illus- 


tion, including 


trations, ete. A large map of France, as well 

as a small French vocabulary. is included. 

‘Come See France” is highly recommended 

for students of all ages taking this subject. 

Use the coupon to order your requirements. 

No charge 
Address Dept SJ. 
ork 10, N. ¥. 


ot course 


Box 281, New 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 


. . oe 
See Industries in Actiion 
Continued from page 12-T) 
and bakery flours. VH: 10 & 11, 1:30 & 

2:30, M-F. PF 

MISSOURI 

*Union Wire Rope Corp. 2lst & Manchester 
Ave., Kansas City. High carbon wire and 
wire rope. VH: 9-3, M-F. PF 

*United States Cold Storage Corp., 500 E 
Third St., Kansas City. Cold storage, ice 
beverage. VH: 8-4:30, M-F 

The Nord-Buffum Pearl Button Co 101 
S. Carolina St., Louisiana. VH: 8-5, M-F 
PF 

*Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 721 Pestalozzi St 
St. Louis. Beer. VH: 9:30-3:45, M-F 

*International Shoe Co., 1509 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis. Men's shoes. VH: by ap- 
pointment with Mr. Davidson at St. Louis 
office; Plant in St ! 1 

*Kisco Co., Inc., 2414 DeKalb St., St 
Electric fans. VH: 2-4, M-S. PF 

*Monsanto Chemical Co., 1700 S. Seccnd St., 
St. Louis. Chemicals and pharmaceuticals 

2-4:30, M-F 


Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Rumford Printing Co., Ferry St 
Printing. VH: 10-3. PF 


Concord 


*Textron Inc., 137 Canal St., Nashua. Sheets, 
blankets, Indian Head cloth. VH: 9:30 
& 1-3, F. PF. E 


NEW JERSEY 

*Owens-lIllinois Glass Co., Bridgeton 
metal, and plastic products 

*Monroe Calculating Machine Co Inc 
Orange. Calculating machines 

*The Barbizon Corp., 495 River St., Pater- 
son. Ladies’ lingerie. VH: 11-12, 3-4 

*U. S. Rubber Co., 1 Market St., Passaic 

{ 9-4:30, M-F (closed July 9-22) 


Glass 


ifornia Packing Co., 

oro. Food processing 

*Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro 
components 

*DeLaval Steam Turbine Co 
bines 


l Swedes- 


°° Box G 


\ 
F 
a 
t 


Aircraft 


Trenton. Tur- 


NEW YORK 

*Ansco, Binghamton. Ansco 
cameras. VH: 9-4, M-F. PF 

*International Business Machines, Endicott 
IBM electric accounting machines, elec- 
tric typewriters, time-recording equip- 
ment, etc. (G. S. Blackwell) PF 

Automatic Voting Machine Corp., 153 Jones 
& Gifford Ave., Jamestown. VH: 9-4 
M-F. PF 

*American Airlines, Hangar #3 
Marakovits, MU 3-9000) VH 


films, papers 


N. Y. (Miss 
9-5, Th. PF 





Ten Outstanding 
School Films of 1949 
Concluded from page 11-T) 


Dr. Bruce Ruddick, N. Y., Dr. Ewen 
Cameron, McGill Univ. 

6. Picture in Your Mind 
prejudice as a distorted mental image 
and a plea that all examine and re- 
adjust their mental pictures of others. 
Co-producers, International Film Foun 
dation and Affiliated Films; distributed 
by IFF. Producer, Julien Bryan; writer 
and artist, Philip Stapp; composer, 
Gene Forrell; narrator, Walter Abel. 

7. Princeton—how students live and 
Princeton University 
ducers, Affiliated Films 
tional Film Foundation. Distributed by 
IFF. Director, Alexander Hammid; 
writers, Irving Jacoby and Basil Bevea; 
photography, Peter Glushanok; narra- 
tor, Rov Poole. 

8. Productivity: Key to Plenty—study 
of American production advances, espe- 


roots of 


learn at Co-pro- 


and_ Interna- 


cially in their effects upon incomes and 
standards of living. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. Research, J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, Twentieth Century Fund; pro 
ducer, John T. Bobbitt; supervisor, 
G. H. Griffiths; editor, Fred Strauss 
photography, John Walker; animation 
by W. J. Peltz. 

9. Sampan Family—daily life of a 
Chinese family living on a small river 
boat. Produced and distributed by In 
ternational Film Foundation. Producer 
Julien Brvan; writer, Basil Beyea; cam 
era, William James; editor, Joseph Dus- 
hock; art director, Philip Stapp; music 
director, Gene Forrell; 
Edward Bennett. 

10. Who Will Teach Your Child? 
problems of obtaining, training, and 
holding teachers of superior ability 
Produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada. Distributed in U.S. by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Producer, Mrs 
Gudrun Parker; director, Stanley Jack 
son; photographer, Grant McLean. 


research asst 











Fascinating 
Cruises 


THROUGH 


ANADA’ $ 


INLAND 
WATERS 


y ACH minute becomes an adven- 
4 ture—each mile a_ breathless 
memory as you spend thrilling days 
aboard gleaming river liners on the 
picturesque waters of the St. Law- 
and Saguenay. 


LAND OF ROMANCE... 
Cruise through glorious French 
Canada, the land of Cartier. Wolfe 
and Montcalm of Champlain 
and Frontenac ... of the 
splendor that once 
background for the 
of swash-buckling. 
seigneurs. 


FAMOUS CITIES .. . HISTORIC SITES 
Visit Montreal, with its quaint shops 
. and Brother André’s Shrine 
Quebec and its imposing Citadel . . . 
the tradition-steeped Plains of Abra- 
ham... the winding streets of the 
lower city ... Ste. Anne de Beaupré 

. smart Murray Bay and Tadous- 
sac. where the St. Law rence and 
Saguenay meet in a setting of ma- 
jestic beauty. 

VARIETY OF TRIPS 
Wide choice of independent and 


all expense trips—3 to 8 days. En- 
joy carefree days of shipboard life. 


rence 


ADVENTURE 


same scenic 
provided a 
gay escapades 
sword-bearing 


For further information See Your 
Travel Agent, R.R. Ticket Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | 


Offices in Principal Cities 


*Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 W 


#*Trans World Airlines, N. Y 


=*Eastman .odz 200 
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51 St., N. Y. 
(B. F. Meglaughlin) 

*International Ladies’ Garment 
Union, 1710 Broadway N ¥. 
Starr) 


Workers’ 
(Mark 


(Write Sta- 
tion Manager.) 

*United States Lines, 1 Broadway, N. Y 
(K. F. Gaut Inspect S.S. America 
Ridge Rd W., 

paper, sensitized goods, 
30-10:15, 1:30-3:15. (Write J 
28, Kodak Park.) 


Rochester 
etc. VH 
H. Parker, Bldg 


Goodrich Co., 500 S. Main St., 
Rubber, chemicals, plastics, tex- 
metals. VH: 9-1:30, M-F. PF 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
Akron. Tires, tubes, flooring, etc. VH 
9 & 2, M-F. PF. E 
iperial Glass Corp., Bellair 
The Cambridge Glass Co., Cambridge 
*A. H Heisey & Co., Newark 


OKLAHOMA 

*American Airlines, Tulsa. Maintenance and 
Supply Depot, Tulsa. Overhaul of air- 
planes. VH: 9-3, M-F. PF 


OREGON 

Brooks-Scanlon, Inc., Bend. Lumber mill 

Sneviin-Tixon Co., Bend. Lumber mill 

Gilchrist Timber Co Gilchrist 

Edw. Hines ‘Lumber Co., Hines 

Wevyerhae *r Timber Co., Klamath 
Pine Mill 


PENNSYLVANIA 

North Bangor Slate Co., 
slate 

z*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 
ridge. Refining and rolling of stainless 
steel sheet and strip, electrical steels, and 
electronics alloy 

*Armstrong Cork ¢ Lancaster. Floor cov- 

linoleuin, ete. VH 9-4, M-F 


Falls, 


Bangor. Roofing 


erings, 
PF. E 
*harles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom W. E. Holley) Canned vegetables 

*Curtis Publishing Co., 6th & Walnut Sts 

Philadelphia Don A. Brennan) VH 
9-5, M-F 

*L. H. Gilmer Co. (U.S. Rubber Co. plant), 
7125 Keystone, Philadelphia. VH 9-11 
p.m. M-F 

°H. J leinz Co., 1062 Progress St., 
burgh. VH: 9-10:30, 1-2:30. PF 

*United States Steel Corp., 1900 Law & Fi- 
nance Bldg., Pittsburgh. (Write M. Ev- 
erett McLaine.) 

*The Glidden Co., Third & Bern Sts., Read- 
ng H. L. Slaughter) Paints, varnishes 
acquers, enamels 
H. Glatfelter Co 
naking 


RHODE ISLAND 

*U.S. Rubber Co., 500 Wood St 
VH: 9-3, M-F. PF. E 

*H. & B. American Machine Co., P.O. Box 
540, Pawtucket. Cotton processing ma- 
1ines. VH: 9-5. PF 
rragansett Brewing Co., Elmwood Sta- 
tion, Providence. Beverages 

*Heyden Chemical Corp., Newman Ave., 
Rumford. Baking power and detergents 
VH: 10-4. PF 


TENNESSEE 

*Chattanooga DuPont Nylon Plant, Chat- 
tanooga. VH 10 & 2, M-F. (Charles 
Mears) 

Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton. Ladies’ hosiery 
VH: 9-3, M-F. PF 

*Fulton Sylphon Div Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co West Cumberland Ave 
Knoxville. Metal bellows, pressure and 
temperature controls. VH: 9-1, T-Th. PF 

*The Mead Corp., Kingsport Div., Kings- 
port, Pulp and paper. VH: 9-4 


Pitts- 


Spring Grove, Paper- 


Bristol 


TEXAS 

*Chance Vought Aircraft, Grand Prairie 
Navy fighter aircraft. VH: 9-11:30, 1:30-4, 
M-F. PF 

*Jno. W. Henson & Sons, 3222 Henry St., 
Greenville. Lingerie. VH: 9-4, M-F. PF 
ba png Bit and Tool Co., Inc., 709 

Clark St., Greenville. Manufacturers 

,- oil well deep-drilling equipment, core 
barrells, etc. VH: 8-5, M-S 


FREE! 


NEW 1950 


VACATION 
GUIDE 


to New York State 


e 196-page, full-color book 
e 160 photos, maps, drawings 
e Fully indexed for easy use 
e Complete information on 

15 great vacation areas 
The most complete vacation guide ever 
offered by any state... tells you 
everything you want to know about 


50 resort communities! 
accommodations 


the state’s 5 
Gives types of 
in each section—and approximate 
rates. Lists points of interest, sports 
and recreation facilities, and best 
fishing spots. Classified by region, 
county and town for greatest con- 
venience. Orders filled as long as 
supply lasts. To get your free copy, 
mail coupon today! 


New York State Department of C jommerce 
Room 110, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
Send “New York State Vacationlands.” I am 
interested in: A( ) summer resort hotel, 
B( ) cityhotel,C ( ) adultcamp,D ( ) tour- 
ist home, E( )summercottage, F ( )campsite, 
G( ) children’s camp, H ( ) dude ranch. I 
would like information sent from resort areas 
checked: 


1. (Adirondacks 8. [JLong Island 
2./_]New York City 9. [_)Mohawk Valley 
3.{_JCatskills 10. | JCentral N. Y. 
4 ]1000 Is lands- 11. ]Hudson-Taconic 
_ St.Lawrence — 42. ("Genesee Valley 
JNiagara Frontier 43, \Chautauqua- 
Finger Lakes Allegany 
_)Saratoga- “4. 


Lake George 15. _]Southern Tier 


]Capital District 


Name 





Address 





City 





Zone 
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foe Sete, — FREE 
| Teaching Aids 


from a 


Stagecoach 
Painting 


‘ ‘ ; In this month’s ‘‘Scholastic,’’ 
IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned you'l! find a General Motors 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, } advertisement that contains 
plane or bus. From all over America folks | information and a bit of history 
with an eye to vacation values come back for your students. 


year efter yeus...0 slay om semdy besches, Entitled ‘‘The Painting that 

Grew into an Automotive 

Finish,’’ it tells about the 

makers of early stagecoaches 

and the makers of modern 
Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines automobiles. 

—ea== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY @ == iM 

NOVA SCOTIA If you wish reprints for class- 

BUREAU OF INFORMATION room use—or copies of the 

P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia booklet, ‘‘Metallurgy and 


* 


drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages 

Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70 





Wheels,’’ mentioned in the 
advertisement — they are yours 
NAME... cccccccccccecs without cost or obligation. Just 
write to 


Please send free literature 


STREET. 


iionencasinenscaal GENERAL MOTORS 


247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Department of Public Relations 
—— ee ee mee 
Room 11-170K, Detroit 2, Mich, 








Nowhere else is Nature’s grandeur more inspiring! 

Nowhere else is there a wider range of fun and 

pleasure .. . or will your Vacation Dollar go as far! 

Carefree days—moonlit nights, where nature 

smiles and leads you by the hand into the land of 

Majestic Contrasts—Yellowstone Park, The 

Tetons, Snowy Range, Hell’s Half Acre, the 

world’s largest Hot Springs and Big Horn Moun- 

tains are sights you'll always remember! Dude 

Ranch thrills, “roughing” it in rustic cabins, 

romance under star-sprinkled skies . . . that’s why 

you'll enjoy the vacation of your lifetime in 
Wonperrvut Wyomine! 

Pn mm) a Ce eee wT 4 8 
Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manager 
Wyoming Commerce & Industry Commission 
Room 1005 State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Please send vacation literature to: 

IT’S FREE! Name 

SEND COUPON FOR FREE Address 

HS City 
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*Keen Manufacturing Co. 301 Dogwood, 
Harlingen. VH: 1:30-3. PF 

*Converted Rice, Inc., P.O. Box 1752, Hous- 
ton. Long grain and instant rice. VH 
10-3, M-F. PF 

*Hughes Tool Co., 5425 Polk Ave., Houston 
Oil industry tools. PF. (E. W. Morris) 

*Humble Oil and Refining Co., Box 2180 
Houston. Tours at 2 & 4, M-F 

Koenig Iron Works, 2214 Washington Ave 
Houston. Winch assemblies for trucks 
etc. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Mosher Steel C 3910 Washington Ave 
Houston. (G Powell) 


UTAH 

Utah Copper Division, Kennecott Copper 
Division, Bingham Canyon. Copper mine 
VH: 9-4 daily 

“American Smelting & Refining Co., Gar- 
field. Blister copper, copper anodes, sul- 
phuric acid. VH: 9- 

Thermoid Co Neph r products 
plant. VH: 9-4, M-F P 

Geneva Steel Co, Provo. VH: am. and 
p.m. tours on T; write nfo on group 
tours other days (Geneva Steel Co., Box 
269, Salt Lake City). PF 


VIRGINIA 

Bluefield Church Furniture Co., Mill St 
Bluefield. VH: 9-4:30, M-F. PF. E 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Hopewell. Kr: 
pulp and paperboard. VH: 9-4, M-F 

*Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Inc., 2734 Fort 
Ave Lynchburg. Men's and women's 
hose. VH: 9-4. M-F. PF 

*The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co., Mar 
ion. Bowling alleys and billiard tables 
PF 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co., 4lst St. and Washington Ave., New 
port News. Shipbuilding and ship repair- 
ing; hydraulic turbines and accessor 
papermaking machinery; pressure 
sels, textile machinery. VH: 12-1, 4-sun- 
down M-F; 7 am. to sundown S, Sun 
holidays. Groups should make advance 
arrangements at all times i 
only on S, Sun, holidays 
American citizens need Navy Dept 
proval 

*Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co., Elm Ave. Ext 
Portsmouth. Shortening, salad oil VH 
9-3, T-Th. PF 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The Harker Pottery Co 
ware. VH: 9-3. PF 

Armstrong Products 


*Weirton Steel Co feirton. Stee 
plate. VH - M-F 

*Eagle Manufacturing Co., Wellsburs 
9-4, M-F. PF 

The Erskine Giass and Mfg. (¢ 
bu! Illuminating glassware, e 
9-11, 1-2:30, M-F. PF. E 

*Hammond Bag & Paper Co Wellsbursg 
VH: 9-4. PF 

*Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wellsburg. Paper flour 
sacks. VH: 10-3, M-F. PF 

Louie Glass Co., Weston 

*West Virginia Glass Specialty Co In¢ 
Weston. Hand-blown, paste mould, bril 
liant crystal glassware, etc. VH: 2-3. T 
and Th. PF 

*American Limoges China, Inc., 2140 Wate 
Street, Wheeling. Warwick china. VH 
1-3, M-F. PF. E 


VERMONT 

*Rock of Ages, Barre. Granite. VH: 8-4. PF 

*White Mt. Paper Co., Mills St Bellows 
Falls. Paper. VH: 10-3. PF 

Estey Organ Co., Biattlebor VH: 9-4. PF 


WYOMING 

#Stz lind Oil and G ¢ Elk fasir 
Cr il production VH 7:45-4:30, M-F 
PF 

Continental Oil Co., Glenrock. Gasolir 
distillates, etc. VH: 8:30-3:30. PF. E 

*Sheridan Press Brick & Tile ¢ Sheridan 
VH: 9-3. PF 

Sinclair Refining Co Sincla Gasoline 
and other petroleum products. VH: 9-3, 
M-F. PF 





Star Valley Swiss Cheese Co. Thayne Lion Oil Co., El Dorado. Petroleum prod- 
Swiss cheese and swiss cheese whey ucts, chemicals 
powder. VH: 9-3 (best hours, open from *International Paper Co., Camden. Kraft 
7-5), M-F. PF. E pulp, paper, and multi-wall bags. VH 
10-2, M-F. (J. E. Campbell) 


Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce. Saw and 
Canada planing mill, hdwd. flooring. VFI 9-5, 


M-F. (B. A. Mayhew) 

NOVA SCOTIA *Westinghouse Electric Co., Roosevelt Rd., 

Imperial Oil Limited, Dartmouth Little Rock. Light bulb, VH: 1-3, Th. (W 

A. Keith & Son, Ltd., Halifax, Brewery Zimmerman) 

Hantsport Fruit & Basket Co., Hantsport 
3est Yeast Lir Liverpoo 

Best Yeast Limited, Liverpool KENTUCKY 

*National Carbide Co., P. O. Box 37, Sta 
) ll y oO ) " - 

NOTE The following information ar D., Louisville. Calcium carbide, oxygen 
rived too late for inclusion in the first list- acetylene & nitrogen. VH: 8:30-4:30, M-F 
ing in the April issue (R. Lund) 

*Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, 7th St. Road, 
Louisville. Distillery. VH: 9-10:30, 1-2:30, 

ARKANSAS M-F. (M. Cohen) 

*Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett. Forest prod- *Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., 521 W. Chest- 
ucts, VH: 9-4, M-F. (R. P. Meredith) nut St., Louisville. VH: 8:30-5, M-F. (H 
Green) 

*Pet Milk Co., Mayfield. Evaporated milk. 
VH: 9-4, M-F (C. Burgess) 

*Carnation Co., Maysville. Evaporated Milk. 
VH: 9:30-4, M-F. (J. Hardy) 





[ INDIANA 


. p Cook & Sons, Inc., 2327 Delaware St., 
Travel carefree in Anderson, (A. E. Cook) 
*Indiana Limestone Co., Inc., 405 North “TI’ 

Cheyenne or Woonsocket St., Bedford. (Frances E. Riley) 

: . *Inland Steel Co., 3210 Watling St., East 
with Travelers Cheques Chicago. (M. M. McClure) 

p , *. G. Conn, Ltd., 1101 East Beardsley, Elk- 
in your purse or your pocket! hart. (C. H. Gableman) i ‘ 
*Metal Forming Corp., 1937 Sterling Ave., 

Elkhart. (A. E. Jones) 

*Richardson Trailer Mfg. Co., Inc., 2Ist & 

Bristol Sts., Elkhart. (S. E. Richardson) 
*Kieffer Paper Mills, Ewing. (Tom Kieffer) 
*International Harvester Co., Pontiac St. & 

Bueter Rd., Fort Wayne. (R. B. Morris) 
*Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jeffersonville 

(E. J. Healy 








MARYLAND 


*Baltimore Porcelain Steel Corp., P.O. Box 
928, Baltimore. Porcelain enameled table 
tops, kitchen sinks, etc. PF 

*Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., 2500 W 

x Booth St Baltimore Pretzels, potato 

Always carry chips, etc. VH: 1:30-4, M-W 


*The Calvert Distilling Co. P.O. Box 208, 


BANK of AMERICA Satie: Wit ns we Pee 
*Union Mfg. Co., 340 FE. Patrick St., Fred- 


PV ea PRE! cick Nvlon stockings 





Oyster Co. Galesville 

Oysters, fish, crabs, shrimp. VH: 9-4, M-S 
PF. E 

*Fairchild Aircraft Division Plant #2 

' #2, 

Issued by the world’s largest Maugansville, Rd. Hagerstown. Cargo 

bank, acceptable throughout and troop airplanes for U.S. Air Force 

VH: 9-12, S. PF. E 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks *Bendix Radio Div Bendix Aviation Corp., 
and travel offices everywhere. East Joppa Rd., Towson. Electronic com- 


munications equipment for transportation 


BANK OF AMERICA W.T.&S.4., CALIFORNIA and for armed services radio and tele- 


Member Federal Deposit vision receivers for home. VH: 10-4:30 

Insurance Corporation (Special arrangement nade at conve- 
nience of any teacher group.) PF. (L. D 
Smith) 


VACATION PRICES SLASHED! 
First time in History of South American Travel 


arcs tctne SOULE 
. paint. > AUERMCG Z 


concent “RS of pan AMERICE™ , 
uma, Penv'490| nto ‘000 |sourm america Bo) 


GO THIS SUMMER... You may never have this opportunity again. 








Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated brochure 


TRAVEL 2333 N MICHIGAN ,AVE 
TJ. MCGUIRE maven. 





HISTORIcaL 


MANITOBA 


?¢ 


Picture yourself browsing through 
the rocky remains of Old Fort 
Garry—once the stronghold of 
the Red River Colony—now a 
unique contrast of romantic his- 
tory shadowed by towers of mod- 
ern civilization. This was the 
meeting place of dashing Indian 
and staunch pioneer . . . voyageur 
and trapper . . . Priest and Metis. 
History and adventure await you 
‘midst pine-rimmed lakes cradled 
in rocky slopes, prairie steppes 
rolling into the fiery western 
sunset, blue water contrasting 
bleached beach sand. Here is 

summer fun and 

winter memories. 

Bring ail the fam- 

ily “INSIDE THE 

RIM OF ADVEN- 

TURE’ —to Mani- 


i \TOBA 
wow—YOuR DOLLAR BUYS MORE—IN MAN 


licity, 
Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
anito’ 
Legislative Bidg 
toba, 
Winnipeg, Mani 
end me FREE iitustrated booklet 


ed Canada 


. om 
Please caaaaniie Manitoba 


Street 


City 
ow—YOUR DOLLAR BUYS 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ Name 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
" 


MORE—IN MANITOB 
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Instituto Tecnoiogico 


(MONTERREY, N. L. MEXICO) 
Summer Session—July 10 to Aug. 19 


Effective and intensive SPANISH COURSES 
where the language is spoken 

Also Spanish and Latin-American Literature 
History, Geography and Sociology, Govern 
ment and Business, Philosophy, Folklore 
Arts and Crafts, Education 

The University of Texas has given recognition 
to the courses offered in the Summer 
Session and accepts them for credit when 
made with grades C or better by students 
satisfying the prerequisites specified. 

Living conditions excellent in the Instituto’s 
dormitories, with meals in the Instituto’s 
restaurant, Mexican and American style, 
modern equipment, highest standard of 
leanliness and sanitation 

The Instituto is situated on the Pan American 
Highway, one mile south of the City of 
Monterrey. It is 146 miles south of the 
border (Laredo) and 630 miles from Mexico 
City. It is at the head of the beautiful 
Huajuco Canyon, and faces the well known 
Saddle Mountain 

Teachers and college groups are 
especially desired 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 10 AUGUST 19 


REGISTRATION: JULY 3 TO JULY 8, 1950 
Courses in the es subjects will 
be offered: El Inter: eee and 
Advanced Spz - 
Method of 
Pronunciati 


10t 
SESSION 


T aoans sh Spar 
American Liter 
Social, Poli 


e, Hispanic 
verican History, 
lic Science, Ethnogr ty ! 

I Science and Cuban Folk’ Music. 

‘Speci al Courses will also be given 
r lectures by Cuban and 
Scholars; visits to public 
places of historic interest 
igar mills, tobacco plantations; country 
trips; sports. cultural and social events 
hall be offered to those attending the 
Summer Session 
Further information may be obtained from 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 


buildings 











UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMON 


Summer Session— 
July 6-Aug. 12 

WRITE FOR CATALOG Study in 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country 
Graduate and undergraduate study in 
liberal Arts and Education. including 
Guidance. Workshops ond demon- 
stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program 

Director, Summer 


BURLINGTON 15, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 





THE 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 
Landscape. Portrait Painting, Sculp- 
ture, 
ing, Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 
Crafts, Teacher Training. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26. 1950 
Cat. Box 54 


Ceramics, Drawing, Advertis- 








We Know Better Now 


Advice to Those Going to Europe—Part II 


By LEE LEARNER, Asst. Editor, Practical English 


I EFORE we left home, people assured 
us that 

ways find someone who speaks English.” 

We didn't.° 

our hosteling trip took the two of us off 

the tourist-beaten tracks. 

There was the Swiss truck driver who 
gave us a lift from Basle to Zurich. It 
an uncomfortably and frustratingly 
silent trip because we were totally un- 
talk—or any 

Relief 
with 


him 


“wherever you go, you'll al- 


Perhaps that was because 


was 


prepared to make small 
other kind of talk—in 
finally came when he 
hearty sneeze; we both pounced on 
with “Gesundheit!” 

And there was the wildly exasperating 
half hour that we spent in the Venice 


German. 
let loose 


railroad station, trying to ship our bi- 
Florence. The baggagemen 
enthusiastically shouted Italian at us. 
We shrieked a Flor- 
ence.” They grinned and nodded, “Si, si, 
Firenze.” “No, no,” we shouted, “Flor- 
ence!” That Florence and Firenze were 
and the finally realized— 
after we'd missed the train 

Since our trip, our first words to pro 
“Study 
“study” 


evcles to 


“Les bicyclettes 


one same we 


spective travelers have become, 
the language before you go.” By 
we mean: Line up vocabulary 
Learn how to ask for the railroad station, 
a meal, room, bank, laundry, fruit, ship 
Be able to tell something about yourself, 
too; people will want to know. 

Don’t worry 
get by 


a basic 


about grammar; you can 


and infinitives, with a 
adverbs and adjectives thrown in 
Work up an apology for your 
friend’s 


on nouns 
few 
for color 
uncouth handling of your new 


language when you've stammered 


through it he'll open his heart to you. 
He'll insist that your 
are of he'll mean it 
too. Everywhere you'll find that people 
feeblest ittempt to 
them in their 


graciously errors 


no conseque nce; 


your 
with 


warm up to 


communicate lan- 
guage 
We hadn't 


countries we 


too, that we 
read the 
planned to visit. You'll 
chance of seeing everything of interest 
time to read 


regretted 
more about 


stand a surer 


to you—if you make 


author and Lucy Evankow, 
Scholastic Magazines. 


°The 


librarian, 


asst. 


book of general historic back 
ground of each country. 

As hostelers, we had to travel light. 
A pair of saddlebags slung over the rear 


least one 


wheels of our cycles carried most of our 
summer's “wardrobe.” Luckily, saddle 
bags are made of sturdy canvas and are 
expandable. 

Into each one we crammed: 
blue jeans, three cotton sport shirts, two 
pairs of shorts, four cotton T-shirts, one 
cotton dirndl skirt, one cotton blouse, 
sweaters, one bathing suit, 


a pair of 


two heavy 
one pair of pajainas, one cotton wind- 
breaker, one plastic raincoat, two large 
kerchiets, several sets of nylon under 
wear, three pairs of wool socks, one pair 
pair of sandals, 
Also, a bicycle repair kit, 
pins, 


of sneakers, one one 
sle eping sheet. 
a flashlight, needles and thread, 
toothpaste, sulpha and penicillin pills 
first-aid kit, and other assorted medicine- 
chest items. In addition, we each carried 
a heavy corduroy jacket. 

It was fortunate that we equipped our 
cevcles with wicker baskets, for we were 
constantly picking up overflow material. 
Headlights were the only other gadgets 
we attached to our Columbia _light- 
weight touring bikes, which were blessed 
with three-speed gearshifts. If you're 
planning to hostel, you'll want to learn 
the why’s and wherefore’s of your bicycle 
before 

Knowing that we’d want to spend 
several weeks in London and Paris, we 
took a small valise with “city 
suit, a light topcoat, a silk 
cotton skirts, 
When we landed 
in Ireland, we shipped our valises ahead 
to London via air freight; from there 
we sent them on to Paris, and then back 
to LeHavre to await our departure. 

Our first goal in every large city we 
visited was to locate the American Ex 
for our mail and for infor 


you go. 


each 
clothes”: a 
dresses 


dress several 


blouses, and pumps. 


press office 
mation. 
You can safely tell family and friends 
to write to you care of American Express 
in any big city you'll pass through; and 
you'll find them cordial and efficient 
about requests to forward mail. You'll 
also find them helpful with maps, sug- 


gestions, directions, and reservations. 





‘Is that Parliament?” asks the author. 


Asking for suggestions is an especially 
good idea when you're in search of a 
hotel. You can usually round up the 
names of several clean places by query- 
ing a railroad information-desk clerk, an 
American Express aide, or a policeman. 

In many cities you'll find student 
houses—usually university dorms—which 
welcome traveling students and teachers 
at very nominal rates. Rome’s Casa 
Dello Studenti is a handsome modern 
building that offered us the incredible 
luxury of showers—the only down-run- 
ning water since we'd left home. 

When we were on the road cycling 
we usually stayed overnight at hostels. 
If you plan to travel this way you'll need 
an American Youth Hostels pass. You 
pay only $3 for the pass, and it entitles 
you to take advantage of the thousands 
of hostels through Europe, each of 
which charges about 25 cents a night. 
To know just where these hostels are, 
youll want to buy a hostel handbook— 
as well as a road map—in each country. 

You'll find that hostels have their fine 
points as sleeping quarters, and so do 
student dorms and hotels and small 
pensions. You'll probably enjoy sampling 
them all. We hope you also have an 
experience similar to the heart-warming 
one we had in Newark, England. 

We were sitting dejectedly in front of 
a pub, tired, hungry, after having un- 
successfully canvassed every hotel in 
town. We started chatting with a pleas- 
ant couple who sympathized with our 
plight and who told us of their two 
daughters who had often hosteled. And 
within five minutes they had us cycling 
behind their car as they led us down 
the road to their house—and their bed 
and board. The beds were wonderfully 
homelike. But that wasn’t all. Mr. Pacey 
straightened out a few kinks in our 
bikes. And Mrs. Pacey fed us scrambled 
eggs and her own chocolate cake. The 
cake was so like my mother’s specialty 
that it evoked the one pang of home- 
sickness that I felt all summer long. 
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WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 19—August 18 
First term: June 19—July 19 
Second term: July 20—August 18 


Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, 
musical programs, Henry Gallery, 


square dances, mixers, lectures, 
Showboat and Penthouse theaters 


Write for a Bulletin 


University of Washington 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 




















MILLS COLLEGE 
in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1950 Summer Session 
8 July to 19 August 


(For men and women—resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 
Child Development 
Mary Woods Bennett, Frances-Ruth 
Armstrong, Ellen Graue, Betty Jean Hull 
Children’s Theatre 
L. Louise Stephens 
Creative Art Workshop 
Max Beckmann, guest artist, William A 
aw, F. Carlton Ball, Robert Coleman 
Mary Ann Ellison, Alfred Neumeyer 
lise Schulz 
Dance 
Eleanor Lauer, Ruth Lenz, Doris Den- 
nison 
Education (Kindergarten Workshop) 
Persis H. Cowan Meidel Applegate 
Marion Jenkins, Dorothy Levens, Lois 
will 


la Maison Francaise 
Madeleine Milhaud, Henri Rene Lenor- 
mand, Marie Kalff, Luc Dariosecq, Doris 
Hernried, Bernadette Le Nail, Marc 
Levi-Saglier, Gerald Maurois, Nicole 
Samuel, Claude Valabregue 

Music 
Luther_B. Marchant, Darius Milhaud 
Egon Petri, Budapest String Quartet 
Alexander Libermann, Leone Evans 

Workshop in C ling an 
Harriet Hayes, Marion Brown, Edith 





asin 
Resident fees (tuition, board, room, health 
services) for six week session .. . . $250.00 
Write for catalogue 
Office of Summer Sesson 


Mills College —Oakiand 13, California 














Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO - 
a . July 3-Aug. 
ith Season: Noy, 13-Dec. 22 
Combine interesting vacation with Span- 
ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. I. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri- 
vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 
DONALD S. CUSTER 
Box 413 Salida, Colorado 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1950 
arom Session 


SIX WEEKS 
JUNE 19 TO JULY 28 


ero 


offers 

Standard Courses 
plus 

Special Features in 

Counseling 
Music, Physical Education 
Quiet seclusion in the midst of ; 
great metropolis 
Delightful Residence Facilities 


Write for catalogue: 


Director of Summer Session 


Occidental College 
Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 




















UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 26th—August 19th. 
Painting, Music, Dramo, Handicrafts 
and Oral French. 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 














A N S Ed ti Fil tri Better Speech through Records | 44.T 
ew ex uca on 1 ms ip The Art of Good Speech enables one to correct | 
his mispronunciations, to enrich his vocabulary, 
and to speak more effectively 7 
: | Topics: Speech ond personality, the psychology | WeW, Textbooks 
The Story of | of effective speaking, improving one’s conversa- 
yr oil talking before groups, etc. Features: over TITHOUT : | | 1's} 
: ” % 6 words which offer spellina or pronuncia question the world s best 
Growing Up . tion difficulties, tests for discovering words one | k I le i I Inited 
may be mispronouncing and records on which textbooks are made in the Unite 
to heor the correct pronunciation, vocabulary- ' » since > , “Y > . 
(S8 frames. color. $5.00 icles aaauie elk alten aie ake States. Since the war they are better 
[‘ unbreakable recerds...7 books & manvels than ever. We invited publishers to tell 
over 700 pp.) in an attractive case. ..$10.95 | us their newest products for English and 
Russell Press 1512 S. 6th St., Phila. 47, Pa. | social studies. Look for these. More next 


fall. 


Understanding the changes in body 
8 ee OSs ae ne CASH FOR OLD GOLD The Book House for Children, Chicago: 


maturity. Disney style. p es level: 11-16. ps 
Highest prices paid for A Picturesque Tale of Progress, Olive Mil- 
broken jewelry, spectacies, he) | 
dental gold, | diamonds. | ler—history, grades 6-12; revised edition, 
Srammgaty Taelt aotloies t0- 1949; 525 pp., 2,054 illus., color and b&w. 
A eregn <<) wom tee RSS §=6setahished 1900 et 
shipping oo — a Harper & Brothers, N. Y.: America: Its 
P. O. BOX 1821 - ST. LOUIS 12, MO. Dept. AH, Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo History and People, Faulkner and Kepner— 


-12; 5th revised edition; 953 pp., 














history, 1 
159 illus., 30 charts and graphs, 73 maps 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES | World Neighbors, Shattuck, Northcott 


James—lit., high school; 520 pp., 7 b&w 
— illus. Stories for Youth Lass and Horowitz 
P \ —lit., high school; 374 pp. 
now Cringe you ye 
Sats G; bands | Houghton Mifflin, Boston: Short Stories 


for Our Times, Certner and Henry—lit 


4 os “fll . ‘ 
In One Complete Package pte Pacific" ‘id ;, senior high; 480 pp., 25 b&w illus. The 
Beautiful, Illustrated, Useful : a Making of Modern Ame rica, Canfield, Wil- 


der—history, senior high; “Riverside” social 


: Vi 4 U Al Al D S$ H | studies series; 861 pp., 627 b&w illus., 5 
j : : color, 52 maps 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y.: Our Friends 


p : in South America, Barr, Jones, Delaney 

C 0 L 0 N | A L ) ' Cutright, Charters—social studies, 6; “Inter- 

: : American” series; 431 pp., 109 b&w illus 

D . V ia L 0 p M £ N T 20 maps, 8 charts Tale s Here and The re, 
' ‘ ~ = rheisen, Bond—( publication date: August 

1950); lit., 8; “Living Literature” series 


ata Special Teacher Discount ~ A _ = 524 pp., 96 b&w illus. American Literature 
Price of ° "| Ms by Negro Authors, Herman Dreer—( publi 
A , ’ cation date: June, 1950); English, senior 
dd interest to classroom high; 360 pp., 10 b&w illus. Neighbors On 
teaching with this excellent Our Earth: Latin America and the Mediter 
study unit, which contains i ranean, Whipple—geography, 7; “Whipple- 
visual aids specifically de- / James Basal Geographies”; 396 pp., 154 
signed for your geography : : b&w illus., 47 color, 33 b&w maps, 40 color 
program. You will find them World History, Hayes, Moon, Wayland 
; : 3 = world history, 10: second revised edition, 
a short cut to effective teach- Rn. § 39 
a 2 ; 4 ys 1950; 880 pp., 321 illus., 6 maps. Family 
ing, for the colorful material ‘ i — a | 4 Living, Duvall and Lewis—social studies 
attracts and holds attention. id NN 11-12; 410 pp., 69 b&w illus 


F > Newson & Co., New York: This Our 
Y 4 7 5 Nation: From Colony to World Leader 
‘ Bining, Martin and Wolf—history, senion 


high; Newson social studies series; 784 pp 


With Colonial Package you receive FREE, 32 b&w illus., 40 maps 

3 beautifully illustrated booklets on the 

colonies as well as B.I.S. catalogs of d Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y.: Increase Your 
films and film strips. > . , Vocabulary, Gilmartin—( spring 1950 pub 


lication ); English, 9-12; 192 pp 





Rverson Press. Toronto, Canada: Seeing 


Your $3.75 Buys BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
- sng Aden alae 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


for Ourselves, Adair and Sanderson—socia 
studies, 3-4; 164 pp., illus. throughout 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $___ 
2 PICTURE SETS 


: Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Il 
for which send me_____ sets 


Prod Real People Series, Cavanah and others 
2 BOOKLETS teccner Honddoot of your Colonial Package at a Special social studies, intermediate; 36 pp., illus 
Pure Teacher Discount Price of only $3.75 
ea., postage included. 
guage for Daily Use, Connell and Garnett- 
English, 8; 406 pp., illus. throughout. Daily 
Drills for Better English, Webster and 
Stratton—English, high school and college 
freshmen; 3rd_ revised edition; 454 pp 
Background of World Affairs, Emery—re 
vised and enlarged; social studies, high 
8 school; 3rd revised edition; 386 pp., illus 


Name____ ee 
School 
Address 


City_ State 





i 
I 
l 
1 
1 
H World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: Lan 
l 
! 
I 
i 
| 


lan cleat i eal tae a throughout. 





Sound Advice 


HY not make up a reel of tape of 

«before-and-after examples to dem- 
onstrate the kinds of problems you meet 
and what you do about them in your 
classes? Edward B. Badger, in charge 
of speech correction in the Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) public schools, has used such 
a reel to stimulate interest and to pro- 
mote understanding and cooperation. 
He uses it at meetings of school fac- 
ulties, parent-teacher groups, and the 
Rotary Club, reports the N. Y. State 
Speech Association News Bulletin. 


fudio Consultant at EPS 

“Service Equipment for Speech Edu- 
cation” was one subject before the 41st 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker, April 13-15. 
C. J. LeBel, widely known consulting 
audio engineer and Audio Devices, Inc., 
vice president, talked about recording. ° 


See Themselves in Movies 

Hundreds of students in public speak- 
ing classes at Syracuse University have 
seen and he ard themselves Or the 
screen to their great profit. A few sug- 
gested that some of their professors 
ought to get the same treatment. R. 
William Stamvre describes the proce 
dures and results in “The Syracuse 
Film Experiment,” Feb. Quarterly 
Journal of Spee hi 


Speech Instruction Table 

The Microtone Speech Instruction 
lable (by the makers of the Microtone 
ADC Audiometers), built for teaching 
hard-of-hearing children, could also be 
used for speech, language, and music 
instruction. It is a linoleum-topped 
table, seating ten children, equipped 
with an AM radio receiver two-speed 
turntable for records, two microphones, 
and ten sets of headphones. Teacher 
has master volume control; individual 


controls at each headset 


Eastman Kodak has just issued a re- 
vised edition of their elementary 25- 
cent booklet, Developing, Printing, and 
Enlarging 


Ansco has a novelty boys will like- 
a knock-down camera. $3.50. The 12- 
year-old son of a Scholastic editor put 
it together in four hours and has taken 
very good photographs. Helps sons 
and fathers) learn more about what 
makes a camera click—and pic 


WILLIAM J. Temput 


°Mr. LeBel and contributing editor Tem- 
ple have recently made a series of tests at 
Brooklyn College to determine equipment 
fidelity ranges needed for speech work. 
Results will be reported in this space in an 
early fall issue. —Editor 
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; 3 iw 10 OUTSTANDIN | rin i 


Sampan Family Picture in Your Mind Princeton 


We are proud of the fact that three of the ten outstand- 
ing educational films of 1949 as selected by Scholas- 
tic’s panel were produced by the International Film 
Foundation. The three subjects are: SAMPAN FAM- 
ILY, PICTURE IN YOUR MIND, and *PRINCETON. 





Such high recognition of our subjects encourages us 
to continue our established policy of producing only 
films of high quality. 


Produced jointly with Affiliated Film Producers. 


Write for descriptive literature on all of our subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, INC. 


Julien Bryan, Executive Director 


1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Available for schools 





CLASSROOM EDITION 





JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ 


WAR or 
PEACE 


Priced at only $1.00 


paper -covered 


less usual school discount 


caused by . 
travel motion, Order your class copies now 


relieved with from the nearest office of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York © Boston * Chicago 


| a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 
| 


Dallas * Atlanta © San Francisco 


| Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


You will 


receive free aids direct from advertisers 


Free VISITS TO INDUSTRY Identification card and guide 


Finance 
31-T 
» 47-7 
36-T 


Household 
Postal 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Interstate 
p. 32.T 
Midlands 


Advancement Bureau 

32-T 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 18-T 


Teachers kit on railroad 


Schools, p 


transportation 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
p. 9-T 
Old King Coal Calls a New 
Tune 

HAMILTON WATCH, Jr. Scho! 
p. 15, Sr. Schol., p. 25 


What Makes a Fine Watch 
Sine? 


GENERAL MOTORS 


f adv 


p. 40-T 

1 Junior ond 
cholastic 

aflurgy and Wheels 

B. LOWE, p. 44-T 
Info. on 

MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION, p. 22-T 
Leaflet 
teaching 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 32-T 


or camp 


Jewelry 


describing nutritio 


aids 


Summer Schools 
and Tours 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
p. 43-T 
Chicago, Art 
p. 42-T 


Havana 


Institute of 


p. 42.T 
Schoo 


University of 
Interamerican Summer 
p. 43.T 
Mills College, p. 43-T 
Monterey, Institute of 
Occidental College, p. 43-T 

| Pan American World & Pan 
American Grace, (San Marcos), 
p. 6 & 

] Student International Travel 
Assn., p. 47 
Vermont, University of 

LJ Washington 
p. 43.T 


p. 42-T 


p. 42-T 
University of 


Please print. 


Name 


School___ 


City _ 


This coupon valid for two months 


Vacation—Travel 
Bahama Shores Hotel, p. 47-T 
Bank of America, p. 41-T 
Canadian Pacific, p. 2-T 
Canadian Steamship Co 
p. 39-7 
Crawford House 
French National 
p. 38-T 
Georgian Bay Line, p 
Gulf Winds Villas, p 
Key Rest Apts, p. 47 
Manitoba, Province of, p. 41-T 
Massachusetts Development 
Commission, p T 
T. L. McGuire 
p. 41-T 
Minnesota 


Club, p. 47-T 
Tourist Office 


26-T 
47-1 


Travel Co 


State of, p. 28-T 
Division of Resources 


p. 35-T 
6-T 


Missouri 
and Development 
NCB Checks, p 
New York Central, p. 15-T 
New York State Dept. of 
Commerce, p. 39-T 
Province of 


N 

~ 

Ontaric ovince of, p. 37-T 
Pan American World & Pan 
American G e, p. 6 

Santa Fe System, p. 17-T 
Livery, p. 19-T 
Commerce and 
Commission, p 


Tanner Motor 
Wyoming 
40.T 


Industry 


Audio-Visual Aids 


British Information 
p. 44 


Churct 


Services 


Screen Products 
Edited Pictures System 
Film 


p. 44.7 
p. 36-T 
International Foundation 
p. 45-T 

Institutional Cinema 
Permo, p. 32 

RCA Victor, p. 48-T 
Society for Visual Education 
p. 29-T 

United World Films, p. 27-T 
Young America Films, p. 32-T 


32-T 


Books—Periodicals 


Doubleday & Co., p. 4-T 
Duncan Hines, p. 4-T 
Exposition Press, p. 36-T 
Funk & Wagnalls, p. 4-T 
Gilbertson Co., p. 34.T 
Hastings House, p. 4 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Macmillan Co 
Murray Hill Books 
Pell Travel, p. 3 
Rinehart & Co., p. 4 
Ronald Press, p. 36-T 
Russell Press, p. 44-T 
Simon & Schuster, p. 4-T 
Steck Co., p. 36-T 

_ Travel Previews, p. 37-T 
Ives Washburn, Inc., p. 4 


Westminster Press, p. 45-T 


State — 
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FOR VISITS TO INDUSTRY 


1. Identification card (see p. 12-T) 


2. Guide to more than 500 industries 
that welcome educators 


Check and mail coupon. 





e In this merry, merry month of Mav we pick for vou 
fie ld ot travel 


Samplings from the huge assortment. of 


bouquet of daisies trom the 
opportunities 
open to vou, the following are those that appealed to us 


} 


t such vac 


most. Try one for a week, a month, o1 ition time 


is \ coming vour way 


e Rough it in the Rockies weeks are 

| National Park cabin in the heart of 
Alps. Rent a cabin for a cool, outdoor life 
bedding and Hip vour own bacon and eggs. Excellent moun 
tain hikes and horseback riding. (Write the National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. r details.) 


ideal for al 
Americ. 


Bring your owt 


Iwo 


INEAPCUslve 


Dou " East It 
foot two masted sailing schooner vac ht dre im no more but 
sign up for a Maine Schooner ¢ 

bask in the sun as. the 
Blue Hill 


ing on board; anchor 


e Cruising vouve been dreaming of a 9O 


ruise, Fish, help run the 
it sails ar 
Bavs Mi ils 


at night for ishore” beach pa 
Schoon 


ship CTUISE bo 


} 1 } 
Penobscot and Frenchmen’s 


lodg 
ties, square-dancing and tun, One we k costs $65 


er ( P. O. Box 64, Pelham 65, N. Y.) 


ruses 


e Visit Billy Butlin, Good place to bring the family is t 
Butlin Vacation Village, opened a 
| Bahama Island Weeklh 
including babv-sitters for 
good food 


tew months 
ot SYS per pers 
the 


and sunshine 


new 
on Gram rate 


| 
covers all costs smal 


Entertainment, sports 


Pilgrim 
Anne cle 
Beaupre excursion. You see famous Perce rock and the bird 
All details attended to 
you travel with ease and assurance of a good trip ahead 
Pilgrim Tours, New Haven Railroad, Grand Central Tet 
N. ¥. C. 


e Try the Pilgrim Way. One of the best of the 
Fours is the nine-day Montreal-Gaspe-Quebec-Ste 


sanctuary on St. Bonaventure Island. 


minal 


e Living Right. Make mine Florida in the summertime 
Weather too hot? Not when vour hotel room faces right on 
the ocean (with a pool on the other side!). Try the Sea- 
glade Hotel, Palm Beach, for special weekly rate, $30. 


NEA’s attractive 1950 tour 
Alaska down to Mexico with almost 
a dozen alluring, well-planned tours. For sheer natural 
beauty Banff and Lake Louise can't be topped in North 
America. See these and more on the Pacific Northwest 
trip. (Write NEA Headquarters, 1201 16th St., 
Washington, D. C.) 


e Northwest Territory 
folder takes you from 


very 


32-day 


N. W. 


e For Active Fun. Hosteling, we warn you, is not a spec 
tator sport, but dividends are high in good health, new 
friends, and the fun of exploring new places. Trips this 
year planned for all over the U. S., Europe, Alaska, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Hawaii. Write American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 
39th St., N. Y. 





behame Sere 


HOTEL 


An ideal vacation center for 
teachers on the shores of Tampa 
Bay. A villa type hotel designed 
for vacation enjoyment. 120 
rooms, each with bath, some 
with kitchenettes. Swimming 
pool, tennis courts, shuffleboard 
and other recreation facilities. 
Special summer rates, $25, $30 
and $35 per week for two per- 
sons, European Plan. Write 


Harry H. Hoghn, Managing Director 


ST. PETERSBURG, See 


On Ta 


AMERICAN PLAN 

PLANTATION ROOM ° 

Cocktail Lounge & Grille 
NEW AUDITORIUM 


COFFEE SHOP + SODA BAR 
MONTICELLO 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Coach-and-Four 
Cocktail Lounge 


BOSCOBEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
ATLANTIC CITY’S POPULAR 


PRICE FAMILY HOTEL 
KENTUCKY AVE. Wr Beach 


=. VACATION 


Spring — Summer — Fell 
~ Rates or aes Re 


" pa ¢ 
and $140 weekly. Write fo 


KEY Rest “APARTMENTS 
Bay & i44th _ Madeira Beach 


Petersburg, Florida 








STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE 
MEXICO 


Low cost cooperative 
study and adventure 
trips by motor, bicycle, 

ey Read steamer and plane. 
17th Year. Booklet LT 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 


POSITION WANTED | 


studies teacher, secondary schools; 
, Ed., Guidance, Cornell, Feb. 1950; A.B., 
Psych., Univ. of Mo., Feb. 1949; available 
immediately. Will locate anywhere. Male 
Vet., single, 27. Salary open. Write for 
resume and ref. Box 7, Scholastic Teacher. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


Social 
M.A 





| Throw My Net 
(Concluded from page 25-T) 


growth ending abruptly at the Pali. 
Over this cliff, a sheer drop of 700 feet, 
Kamehameha forced the enemy and, by 
this feat of arms, became king. Equally 


exciting is the 80-mile drive around the | 
Island of Oahu and the trip through | 


the sugar cane and pineapple fields. 


Groves of bananas and papaya, quilt- | 
like patches of taro line the highways. | 


A favorite the 


hukilau on 


tour feature is 
Laie Beach. 


bay. After a few hours the entire crowd 
helps to pull in the catch. 
dancers entertain while the aku, raw 
fish, is being prepared, and the kalua 
pig and the lau-lau roast. From a table 
covered with ti leaves and loaded with 
native dishes you eat your first “two 
finger poi.” It is a feast and a day to 
remember. 


| 
Included in side trips to the neigh- | 


boring Islands are Mauna Loa with her 
fire goddess, Pele, the cliffs of Kalau- 
papa, and the black sands of Kona. 
Hawaii from her bower of flowers 
and sunshine holds for you a yellow 
ginger /ei and bids you welcome. 
P.S. Biing your camera, for 
friends will not believe you. 


you 








| the H. W. 
| Series. 
| from 


| seven sections. 





On War or Peace 
Concluded from page 30-T) 
Wilson Shelf 

forty articles reprinted 
sources are 


Reference 

Some 
various classified in 
These sections are: An 
Overview of Unionism; Labor 
tion; Inside the Unions; What Labor 
Wants; Big Unionism on the Defensive; 
The Division in Labor’s Ranks; Union’s 
Role in Society. The articles have 
selected to represent the views of the 
major labor organizations (chiefly 
CIO), management, and economists. 

As the editor states in his Preface. 


Legisla 


been 


tion of the 
the word 


current scene 
“modern” would have 
exactness to the title), 
historical approach has been consider- 
ably foreshortened. For example, one 
would hardly expect to begin the topic 
of Labor Legislation with the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932. And to refer to 
the NLRA of 1935 as “I 


Charta” is to overlook Gompers’ use of 


more 


that term in describing the Clayton Act | 


of 1914. Nevertheless, the collection of 
reading brings together a great many 
points of view as well as specific infor- 
mation bearing on labor organization 
suitable for high school classes in eco- 
nomics or problems courses. It will be 
useful as supplementary reading. 
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Gulf Winds Villas 
and Apartments 


St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Enjoy the cool summer breezes 
here on the island of Long Key 
between Boca Ciega Bay and the 
beautiful Gulf of Mexico. FINE, 
WIDE STRETCH OF SANDY 
BEACH — RELAXATION — 
RECREATION. 
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Low summer 


of the south. Easily accessible by 
Beauti- 
fully appointed furnished apart- 
Gulf. 


Fully equipped for your vacation 


automobile, bus, rail, air. 


ments — directly on the 


pleasure. 
Special Discount to Teachers 


For pictorial brochure and further infor- 
mation address W. M Man- 
6805 Gulf Boulevard, St. Petersburg 
Florida. 
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Crawford House Club 


New Hampshire's Highest Complete Resort 
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If you need cash now—$50 to $500—cut out ] 
and mail coupon. below for full details of 
Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL’ plan for | 
teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months 
to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! | 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY |! 
15th and Harney Dept. 54 Omaha 2, Nebr. | 
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CONTRAST Makes the Picture Realistic! 


GET HIGHEST QUALITY PICTURES by 
projecting your 16mm films with the .- 


RWW 


the RCA 


“400” is the best buy 
for the money the easiest projector to 
thread simple to operate . provides 


maximum protection to valuable films. 


- 
The screen image stands out clear and crisp Owners say 
because of the superiority with which the RCA 
400" projects contrast between the light, 


middle and dark values on the film. Pictures 


Foti 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


are sharp to the edges of the screen. 

Striking contrast of lightand dark areas brings 
out the finest characteristics of form and texture 
Greater contrast makes black-and-white scenes 
more effective and more dramatic... re-creates 
glorious color values in full-color pictures 

You'll find audience reaction more respon- 
sive .. 
pealing—when the scene is projected with the 
RCA “400”. 


Sound ET, 


» » on 
Si fin Pay 
fine 


your 16mm film showings more ap- 


CAMDEN. N.J. 


Don’t overlook the RCA “400” when buying 
16mm sound projectors for use in schools, 
churches, business or industry. 

s+ € «@ 


RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 


16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Protides theatre-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for 
auditoriums or larger rooms. 


larger 
audiences, 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 83-1 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
“400” Sound Projector 
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